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PREFACE 


Imparting education among human resources implies 
improvements in cognitive ability, technical skills and knowledge, 
productive efficiency and mobility in different occupations and 
geographical areas and thus enhances productivity and, asa 
consequence, raises earnings and income levels of individuals 
and also brings about increasing contribution in economic 
development. Beside the general contribution that education 
makes to economic development, it is also considered to bea 
potent instrument to bring about equality of economic 
opportunity. So, it is plausible that education can compensate 
for the lack of material assets, so as to bring the economic 
conditions of the people who own little or no assets, and thus 
influence a degree of economic equality, despite inequalities in 
the ownership of material resources. 

While education can be an instrument for qualitative 
opportunities, it is equally possible that any given level of 
educational opportunity may increase inequality despite the 
differentials in socio-economic background and several other 
variables among people. This is the central theme that the 
present study tries to examine. Beside this, the study examines 
the extent to which education could be an effective instrument 
for reducing the existing imbalances in the pattern of income 
distribution between the different groups of population viz., 
rural-urban, male-female, general castes-SC/ST, and different 
income groups. 

In this context Chapters I and II, which are based on the 
studies undertaken during past, critically examine the contribu- 
tion of education on human resource development and thus, in 
economic development and finally, its plausible implications for 
equalisation of income distribution through providing educa- 
tional facilities among the economically disadvantaged groups 
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of population who owned little or no assets. The III Chapter, 
reviews the various provisions and facilities provided under the 
policy measures towards equalisation of educational oppor- 
tunities in favour of socio-economically disadvantaged groups 
on one hand and for rural and backward areas on the other 
hand, besides, the pattern of expansion of different level of 
educational facilities in rural and urban areas and for different 
sex in U.P. and country as а whole. The Chapter IV examines 
the extent to which inequalities are existing among different 
identified groups of population in the utilisation of different 
levels of educational facilities while Chapters V and VI are more 
analytical, concerned with the implications of education in the 
employment and earning opportunities for different groups of 
population. On contrary, the analysis in these chapters examine 
to what extent the inequalities among different socio-economic 
and rural-urban population groups existed in finding employ- 
ment opportunities for different status, category and earning 
levels. Finally, the last chapter summarise the main findings and 
thus, concludes the overall equalising effect of education in 
economic opportunities and aggregate disadvantages and 
advantages in the chain of utilisation of education opportunities 
which is supported by rates of enrolments and retentions in 
educational systems, success in securing employment in the 
labour market and earnings for different identified groups of 
population. The findings, 1:15 hoped, shall prove of interest not 
only to academicians but to policy-makers as well. 

I am deeply indebted to Prof. T.S. Papola, my research 
supervisor, without whose expert advice, wise council and 
constant inspiration it would not have been possible for me to 
undertake and complete this work. 

I am also extremely thankful to Dr. A. Joshi, Dr. Р.М. 
Pande and Mr. D.K. Bajpai who were always willing to discuss 
my problems and give valuable suggestions. I also thank Indian 
Council of Social Science Research, New Delhi, for providing 
me contingency grant for the study. 

My thanks are due to the numerous government offices from 
where I compiled the secondary data. Last, but not least, I 
wish to thank Shri N.B. Bhatt for having handled the typing 
work neatly and efficiently. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION : EDUCATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


It is well recognised that education plays an important role 
in economic development through imparting cognitive abilities, 
technical skills and knowledge, increasing productive efficiency and 
enhancing mobility of human resources. Education enhances 
productivity of individual workers and, аз a consequence, raises 
their earnings and income levels. Changes and improvements in 
the quality of life that are brought about by education constitute 
an important though often intangible source of economic deve- 
lopment. The economic development depends ultimately upon to 
the quality of human resources and, more specifically on the 
creation of labour-force equipped with necessary technical skill to 
develop and use technology and an attitude conducive to the 
acceptance and promotion of economic and technical change.! 
And it is education that leads to the developments of these 
qualities of human resources. 

While the importance of education in economic development 
can hardly be over stated, it is an extremely difficult task to 
measure its specific contribution. There are several other factors 
which go to determine the level of production and productivity, 
and education contributes 10 the process of production, through 
labour in which it is embodied. Thus, there are three different 
groups of factors— physical, human labour and education which 
interacting with each other produce output, and thus influence 
the level of economic development. Therefore, even though it 
is accepted that education by enhancing cognitive abilities, 


technical skill and knowledge, plays а major role in accelerating 


economic development, it does so only in interaction and inter- 


dependence with other factors.” 


There are several studies, 6.8- Debeauvais, Denision,* Зов» 
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Vaizey® which revealed that the faster economic growth has 
mainly been accounted for by advancements in technology, higher 
investment in the improvements of the quality of human resources 
and increasing their productive efficiency. The route through 
which education makes its contribution to economic growth is 
through increase in productivitv of labour and other resources. 
Changes in productivity is the result of the technological 
advancement, through systematic application of scientific and 
other knowledge, improvements in skills and knowledge for 
specialised tasks, and changes in values and attitudes. 

Thus, the educated workforce is observed to have relatively 
higher productivity than those without education. Debeauvais? іп 
his study finds the value-added to the educated to be more than 
double of the uneducated workers. Similarly, Bowen? finds that 
the skilled workers generate relatively higher amount of income 
as compared to unskilled workers in different economic sectors. 
Several other studies have also noted the significance of the 
relationship between education and economic growth in different 
countries. Comparative studies like those by Bowmen and 
Anderson,? and Harbison and Myers!? correlated certain educa- 
tional indices such as literacy rates, enrolment rates, and other 
measures of educational development with the GNP growth rates 
of different countries, and found strong relationship between the 
two. 

Another approach to the problem of measurement of contri- 
bution of education and advancement in knowledge has been in 
terms of identifying the part of growth unexplained by the 
conventional factors of production as ‘residual’. This approach 
aims to cover all the contribution of education to production. Of 
the total increase in output over a given period of time, only a 
part is found to be explained by increase in measurable inputs, 
capital and labour, and the residual is attributable to the unspeci- 
fied inputs. This residual is variously designated as a function of 
techro!ogical change in production!! and as productivity change 
as a result of transmission of existing knowledge.!? 

Several studies have been undertaken to separate out the 
contribution of ‘education and other technological knowledge 
from the contribution of factors (capital and labour) in the 
production function. For the measurement of the residual 
contribution.in-économic growth the studies mostly carried out 
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related to U.S. economy mostly using Cobb-Douglas production 
function. Тһе study by Schutlz? is based on an empirical input: 
output series of formal education during the period of 1900 to 
1957. He used the investment data in schooling to labour-force 
and computed rates of return earned on this investment, then 
attempted the contribution of education to economic growth. Не 
finds that 21 per cent of economic growth in United States 
between 1900 to 1957 was contributed by education. The study 
by Solow!* using linear, homogeneous production function and 
assuming that technical change is neutral, estimated the residual 
to be 87.50 per cent of the increase in output per man hour in 
the United States between 1909 and 1949. Denison's!5 study 
constitutes a third variant of the residual factor approach. He 
expands the Cobb-Douglas production functions into following 
forms : 


AL 
L 


K 
+(1+а). АЁ. 


where, ДО  —rate of increase in output, 
AT/T =new residual factor, 
К = гаје of increase in capital, 
a -—average age of capital, and 
| =rate of increase in labour quality. 


Further he broke down I into following components : 


Ig =improvements due to change іп educational 
achievements, 

IA —]abour quality change due to age, sex, composition 
changes in the workforce, and 

ің =Jabour quality changes due to falling average 


work week. 


Applying this method he estimates that of the 1.4 per cent 
growth of output per annum in the United States during 1929 to 
1960, 70 per cent was estimated to have been contributed by the 
change in educational achievements of labour-force. 

It is also observed that mobility of labour-force contributes 
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positively to economic development. And education accelerates 
the process of labour mobility among different geographical areas 
and different occupations." Since mobility generally takes place 
from areas of limited opportunities to those which can utilise 
labour more productively and occupational mobility is generally 
upward, education helps in more optimal utilisation of resources 
insofar as it facilitates higher mobility. The propensity of 
migration has been noticed significantly related with the level of 
educational attainment among individuals. Millar’? stated that 
individuals with higher level of education tend to migrate more 
frequently to different places and different wage paid ranges of 
occupation even when the mobility is over a larger distance as 
compared to the lesser educated individuals. Thus, the education 
leads to widening of geographical labour market which opens up 
opportunities for an individual to contribute and earn higher 
incomes. 


1.1. INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


In view of the observed significnnce of the relationship 
between levels of education of the population and labour force, 
and levels and pace of economic development, expenditure on 
education is viewed as investment in human capital. Therefore, 
attempts have also been made to relate levels of economic deve- 
lopment directly with the expenditure incurred in education in 

` different countries. Several studies notably by Blot and Debeau- 
vais? Debeauvais?! Denison? and Solow? revealed that the 
rates of growth in GNP of different countries during different 
periods of time were significantly associated with the level of 
investment made in education by those countries during those 
periods. The level of investment in education is also found 
significantly associated with the level of per capita income of 
different countries. 

It is sometime's pointed out that the investment їп education 
itself depends on the level of development and per capita income, 
and therefore, an association observed between the two variables 
need not necessarily mean a causal relationship with higher 
expenditure on education as cause, and higher per capita income, 
the result. The existence of a two way relationship, however, 
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does not go to refute the basic premise of human capital theory. 
For the relationship between investment in education and income 
levels is observed also in a dynamic analysis over time as well as 
inthe analysis of rates of return. It is, however, seen that 
investment in education as à proportion of GNP, is positively 
related to the level of income. A more develoded country spends 
a larger proportion of its GNP in education than a poor country. 
This is obviously the result of the incapacity of the poor count- 
ries to invest more in education, even though the need for it is 
well established.2* 

Further at a higher level of development, а higher level of 
educational expenditure becomes essential to тесі the human 
resource requirements of the sustaince of further growth.?6 In 
developing countries the process of educational development is 
rather slow, as these countries are able to divert only а smaller 
proportion of their national incomes in education. The stock of 
educated human resources is therefore small which to a certain 
extent is responsible for a slow economic growth. Thus, to an 
extent rising investment in education is associated with the 
increasing demand for qualified manpower for economic develop- 
ment in different countries.?? 


1.2. DEMAND FOR EDUCATION 


Thus, while the Western industrialised countries require 
educated manpower for the sustenance of their economies, the 
developing countries need greater investment in education for the 
development of cognitive skills, technical knowledge and abilities 
among the human resources to achieve a faster rate of growth. 
Today, rapid economic development is mostly possible through 
technological changes in the different economic activities which 
increase the demand for education. From the individual point of 
view?* demand for education increases because it gives a chance 
to increase private incomes. Social demand for education is based 
on the requirements of economic development aimed to be 
achieved in a given period of time. It arises due to the potential 
demand for trained and well qualified manpower for different 
tasks to meet the objective of desired social and economic deve- 
Social demand for education also arises from the 


lopment.2? 
tern of income distribution and 


angle of equalisation in the pat 
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consumption pattern among the population in the society. The 
increase in educational expenditure in India in recent years is 
largely related, to the social pressure for more educational 
opportunities, particularly for the lower socio-economic groups 
of population. These social pressures embody not only a desire 
for education purely considered as education but more signi- 
ficantly, the economic calculations of the relationship between 
education and higher income. Larger expenditure is, therefore, 
incurred in education in general as well as to upgrading the 
socially and economically weaker sections of the society. Thus, 
the magnitute of social demand for education is a function both 
of requirements of economic growth and the welfare considera- 
tions particularly for the  socio-economically disadvantaged 
groups of population. 

Private demand for education is determined by the income 
levels and by individual's own perceptions and the socio-economic 
status of their family. Increasing demand for education arises due 
to the consideration that individuals with higher level of education 
carn relatively higher amount of incomes as compared to indivi- 
duals with lower level of education or illiterates. 

Further, the demand for different levels of education varies by 
income groups. For instance, the demand for higher education 
could be regarded limited to certain higher income groups? 
while the demand for lower levels of education could be demanded 
equally by population in all the income groups. Thus, individuals 
with poor socio economic groups mainly participate at lower 
levels of educational systems mainly because their poor socio- 
economic conditions do not allow them to bear ihe extent of 
higher cost involved in the utilisation of higher education.?! 


1.3. THE PRESENT STUDY 


Due to its income raising affect, education can be instrument 
for bringing about economic equality or on the contrary, 
accentuate the existing inequalities. This is the central theme of 
the present study. The impact of education on the distribution of 
economic opportunities is determined by the inter-action of 
education with socio-economic characteristics of people at three 
different stages— onc, access to educational facilities; two, utili- 
sation of educational facilities; and three, employment and 
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income benefits derived from education. The study attempts to 
examine the implications of education for different socio-economic 
groups at all these stages. 

We have adopted a comparative frame of analysis in which 
the following groups have been identified for studying the 
differential impact of education : 


1. Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe population and 
general population. 

Groups with different economic status. 

Rural and urban population groups 

Men and women. 


кы 


The study is based both оп primary and secondary data. 
Secondary data with respect to pattern of availability of educat- 
ional facilities and their utilisation is collected from various 
government publications as wellas information already collected 
in earlier studies and surveys. For examining the situation in the 
case of different groups more specifically, primary data with respect 
to pattern of enrolment and retention, and employment and 
income opportunities were collected from the identified sample of 
200 households in Lucknow District. The sample was equally 
distributed between the rural and urban area. Of the total sample 
size in both the areas, the equal proportions of households were 
identified from the Scheduled Castes/Tribes and other general 
castes group. Besides, it was ‘attempted to ensure that in each sub- 
sample, different income groups are well represented. In the case 
of urban sample, the data collection from households was under- 
taken in three different municipal wards of Lucknow city. And 
with respect to rural sample, three villages were selected taking 
into account the availability pattern of different levels of educa- 
tional facilities and their geographical locations. Out of these 
three sample villages, one had the facility of primary and middle 
level education within the village but the higher educational 
facility was available at the distance of 19 kms. In another village 
facility of primary education existed in the village and the middle 
and secondary levels of education was available within the dis- 
tance of 2-3 kms.: The third village was situated in a remote 
area, the population of this village had to cover four kms. for 
primary and secondary education. It should also be noted that 
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facility for higher education is available only in the urban areas. 
From all the villages an equal number of households were 
selected for our sample survey. 


16. 


17. 
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СНАРТЕВ П 


EDUCATION AND INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


It is universally recognised that the earnings of individuals 
are positively related with their educational attainment. Each 
level of education is believed to add to the productive skills thus 
enhancing income potential. The higher incomes received by the 
more educated are thus seen as a reward for their superior 
productivity and a return on investment in education. 

Given the general relationship between education and income 
levels it is plausible to hypothesis that education could be an 
important instrument to bring about reduction in inequality of 
incomes which arises basically due to uneven distribution of 
ownership of material resources. On the other hand, if the 
pattern of educational opportunity conforms with the pattern of 
existing asset and income distribution; the positive association 
between education and earnings would lead to increasing 
inequality with educational expansion. 

The human capital theory also suggests that the education 
actsas an equaliser of income distribution through promoting 
the education. among population with limited or no physical 
capital and other income-gencrating resources. The higher 
economic status of certain groups of population is seen partly to 
be a function of the degree of their participation in the utilisation 
of educational opportunities.! 


2.1. LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND EDUCATIONAL AND INCOME 
INEQUALITIES 


Analysing the enrolment rates and the pattern of income 
distribution in different countries the studies of Admelman? and 
Chenery? have noticed negative relationships between enrolment 
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rates and inequality in the pattern of income distribution in 
almost all the countries. On the other hand, correlating the 
literacy rates and income distribution, Ahluwalia* finds that the 
higher levels of literacy are associated with lower levels of income 
inequalities in developing as well as in developed countries. 
Chiswick* in his study of nine countries also noticed that there is 
a significant relationship between income inequality and inequa- 
lity in the pattern of educational attainment among population in 
different countries. Analysing the data related on income and 
educated population for eleven developed and thirty-eight deve- 
loping countries the study by Psacharopouros® reveals that the 
inequalities in the participation of population in education are 
positively and significantly related with the Gini Co-efficient of 
income inequalities in different countries. Thus, the greater 
expansion and equitable accessibility of population with com- 
paratively lower income group to educational facilities may be 
regarded an effective measure for mitigating the extent of 
inequalities in the pattern of income distribution. 

Visualising education as an important instrument for 
improvements in socio-economic condition and bringing about a 
reduction in income inequalities, a great significance is attached 
in all countries to the expansion and development of educational 
facilities. Besides, subsidised educational opportunities are also 
provided in many cases for economically and socially dis- 
advantaged groups of population. Inequality in income distri- 
bution itself impedes the role of education in reducing them as 
educational opportunities get only unequally utilised by different 
socio-economic groups. Studies pertaining to the relationship 
between socio-economic origin and utilisation of educational 
opportuity highlight? that all income groups have registered 
significant progress in the utilisation of education at different 
levels. The problem of inequality in income distribution is 
found to be less acute in countries with larger extent of 
educational facilities.* 

The developed countries have been able to invest a significant 
amount of their national income on the development of 
educational facilities and equalise the educational opportunity 
among different population groups. The developing countries, on 
the other hand, lag behind in diverting a sufficient portion of 
their income to educational development and catering to the 
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needs of equalising education among the masses. 

Well developed educational facilities and their equitable 
distribution have resulted in higherliteracy rates as well as the 
higher enrolments at various levels of education in developed 
countries? Educational development and equality of educational 
opportunity among the population of different groups and at 
different locations are greater in developed countries ав compared 
to developing countries.!? The causal relationship between the 
income equality and education in developed countries is not, 
however, always clear because both the rewards and opportuni- 
ties in these countries are more equitably distributed and the 
literacy is about universal.!! 

Further, the enrolment ratio of the children in different age 
groups at various levels of education are appreciably higher in 
developed countries than in developing countries. Reviewing the 
level of investment on different educational levels and the extent 
of enrolment ratio at each level of education in the developed and 
developing countries,!? it is noticed that there is a significant 
positive relationship between the level of investment and the 
level of enrolment ratio in developed as well as in developing 
countries. For instance, the developing countries have been 
investing a proportionately higher amount on elementary level of 
education and, thus have higher enrolment rates at that level, 
whereas in developed countries both investment and enrolment 
ratio are relatively of higher order at the secondary level of 
education.!? 

Accordingly, in developed countries both boys and girls have 
equal opportunities in regard to availment of educational facili- 
tes. Therefore, the educational equality at each level of educa- 
tion is better ensured. The enrolment ratio of girls, particularly 
atthe primary and secondary level, out-number the enrolment 
ratio of boys. On the other hand, in developing countries, these 
enrolment percentages in respect of girls are found to be мету low 
as compared to boys at all educational levels. Enrolment 
percentage among girls is only half of that of the boys and one- 
fifth of the percentage enrolment of the girls in developed count- 
ries (Table 2.1) at higher level of education in these countries. 
Thus, inequalities in educational opportunities are very pronounc- 
ed in developing countries. А study by Field!^ reveals that in 
the developing countries the probability of males in the school- 
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going age group (6-23 years) being enroled is 40 per cent higher 
than that of females. In the Arab States this figure is much 
higher at 70 per cent. Further, the probability of males being 
enroled is higher than that of females by 30 per cent in the age 
group 6-11 years, 48 per cent in the age group 12-17 years and 84 
per cent in the 18-23 years age group. 


2.2. DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
AMONG DIFFERENT GROUPS 


In the case of certain socio-economic groups of population 
economic conditions do not allow them to get their children 
enroled at desired levels of education. The poor families 
particularly in developing countries often manage to enrol their 
children at primary level of education, but once that level of 
education is completed, the parents prefer to engage their children 
in their household economic activities to enhance their family 
income rather than to get them further enroled for higher educa- 
tion. However, economically better off families usually get their 
children enroled in better equipped educational institutions 
because of better affording capacity to bear the burden of educa- 
tional costs. The degree of inequalities in educational opportu- 
nity is found to be much higher at higher level of education as 
compared to lower level.!5 Field'® observed that in the develop- 
ing countries the enrolments at all levels of education are 
dominated mostly by the families of higher income groups though 
in the lower level of education, the inter-group differences in 
enrolment are marginal. A study by Jencks" revealed a high 
correlation between the economic status of the family and 
educational attainment of the children. The differences in the 
educational attainment of children belonging to upper income 
group was found to be 55 per cent higher than those from the 
lower income group. According to the study by Colmen,!® the 
differences in the socio-economic and racial variable explain 70 
to 80 per cent of variations in educational opportunity at the 
secondary level of education and 60 to 61 per cent at the first and 
third level of education.? A significant relationship between 
income inequality and the inequality in the educational attain- 
ment, is universally observed.29 

In India, great emphasis has been laid since independence, 
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on the spread of education and improvement of educational 
facilities. Attempts are vigorously made for universalisation of 
elementary educational facilitics in remote and backward areas 
and by providing various financial assistances and facilities for 
the population in general and special education subsidies and 
scholarships for the deprived groups of population such as 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in particular. Besides, 
the provision of the reservation of seats and relaxation in 
minimum attainments for admission at various educational 
levels and courses have also been introduced so that the deprived 
sections of population can receive higher education. 

Asa result of these efforts, significant progress has certainly 
been made in terms of literacy and enrolment rates in general. 
The literacy rates between 1951 and 1981 had gone up from 16.6 
to 36.23 per cent. Further, enrolment rates have increased from 
42.6 to 84.50 at primary, 12.7 to 38.1 at middle, 5.3 to 20.6 at 
secondary and 0.8 to 4.1 at higher levels of education between 
1950 and 1979. However, significant inequalities in the availment 
of educational opportunities still exist between men and women, 
гига! and urban areas and among different socio-economic 


groups. 


2.2.1, Rural-Urban Differences 

Generally, the participation. of population in the different 
levels of education has increased significantly both in rural and 
urban areas. However, there аге extent of larger variations in 
the availment of different educational facilities between the 
population living in these two areas. The rural population 
mostly avail the primary level of education and those who obtain 


secondary and higher levels o 
as compared to those in the u 


f education are small in proportion 
rban population?! Further, in the 
rural areas, mostly those with better socio-economic background 
has been observed to have mainly entered in the educational 
m.2 Studies reviewed in ‘А Survey of Research in Educa- 
have also revealed that educational opportunity is 
ata of the society in general and to 


strea: 
tion (1972) 
mostly open to the better str 


the urban population in particular. 
In India, beside the high variations in the socio-economic 


situation of different groups of population, there are clear rural- 
urban dimensions.in the uneven distribution of the different levels 
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of educational facilities, by which inequality in the participation 
of population in different educational systems gets perpetuated 
between ruraland urban areas Educational institutions in urban 
areas are in sufficient numbers both in the public and private 
sectors while in the rural areas there are only government aided 
schools and institutions run by local bodies. Moreover, the 
educationalinstitutions concentrated in rural areas are qualita- 
tively inferior and the turn-out of the students from these 
institutions is also of a poor quality. The urban population have 
the choice of variety of institutions and can choose the institu- 
tions according to their capacity to bear the educational costs.?? 
Moreover, in urban areas the educational institutions are provided 
with better study facilities as compared to the rural educational 
institutions.24 Because of the non-availability of better schools in 
rural areas the children are forced to attend ill-equipped schools 
in the villages while the students of urban areas have the 
opportunity of attending good schools.?* 

Further, the rural areas have the facility of only elementary 
and secondary levels of education; colleges are concentrated in 
urban areas. College level education from rural areas is possible 
for only a small segment of population, because a high percentage 
of rural population is poor and cannot afford to send their 
children to urban areas for higher education. Therefore, а very 
high percentage of drop-outs are noticed among rural children 
after the elementary level of education. The rural population 
which have the resources for acquiring college education are from 
the land-owning and relatively better off groups of society whereas 
the children of landless, share-croppers and other poor groups 
suffer from a serious disadvantage.?6 


2.2.2. Differences among General Castes and SC/ST 


The utilisation of various levels of educational facilities 
seems to have progressed quite satisfactorily among the SC/ST 
population. Sometimes the SC/ST population have made better 
progressthan the general caste groups of population in their 
gross enrolment rates. During the decade 1961 and 1971, the 
growth rate of enrolment of SC/ST population was 5.48 per cent 
in all educational levels was higher than that of the general 
castes population (5.23 per cent). Accordingly, the co-efficient of 
equality for SC/ST population?’ has increased from 64.70 per cent 
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to 66.70 per cent in 1971 over 1961. 

However, if the performance of SC/ST population is to be 
considered at different educational level, it is noted in some 
studies that the significant increase in their aggregate enrolment 
ratio is mainly due to the higher increase of enrolments at 
elementary level of education. Its importance is lost as the drop- 
outs among SC/ST population is reported to be much higher as 
compared to the general castes population at the primary ]еуе].28 
Accordingly, the wastage and stagnation among the SC/ST 
children at primary and middle levels of education is found to be 
three times greater than that of higher castes population.? Nearly 
one half of the SC/ST children getting enrolled in class one, drop- 
out upto class five and only a quarter of them reach in class 
seven, thus the school leavers after the final examination of class 
eleven or twelve represents only about 15 per cent of those 
originally enrolled.?? Due to a frequent and higher drop-outs at 
the elementary and secondary level of education their strength is 
very poor at higher levels of education. A study conducted in 57 
colleges of Maharashtra?! finds that the proportion of Scheduled 
Caste children was about 6 per cent in 50 colleges while there was 
no enrolment from them in seven colleges. Similarly, the enrol- 
ment of these castes is found negligible in the professional and 
technical education such as in medical and engineering. Thus, 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe population have been able to 
attain the elementary level of education but they have generally 
failed to avail of higher level of education. 


2.2.3. Education of Women 


Traditionally formal education for women has never been 
considered important in the Indian society. A study conducted by 
NCERT revealed that 77.8 per cent parents disfavoured any edu- 
cation for girls.? However, with the constitutional provision for 
equal opportunity of education and the efforts made to advance 
education amongst women, considerable increase has taken place 
in the participation of women at different levels of education. The 
literacy rate among women has increased from 7.9 per cent to 
24.9 per cent between 1951 to 1981. Enrolment rates of women 
have increased faster than the enrolment rates for men. During 
1951-1981 the gross earolment rates of women һауе incrzased 
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four times while that of males enrolments has only doubled. How- 
ever, if we consider the enrolments of girls at different educational 
levels, it is indicated that the wastage and stagnation is playing a 
more important role in the depletion of female students. The 
extent of drop-outs of female population is notably higher in 
rural areas as compared to urban areas. Majority of girls 
enrolled at various educational levels generally belong to urban, 
high caste, white collar families and higher income groups? In 
the urban areas, educational opportunities for females are much 
better than in rural areas and also (ће urban males and females 
are noticed participating in educational system more ог less 
equal?* Тһе main reason for the female education to lag behind 
is found to.liein low literacy or limited educational attainment 
among mothers.5 Besides, lack of sufficient women teachers, 
irrelevant curriculum and lack of adjustments between school 
timing to the work requirements of the household are also lacking 
the females education. 


2.2.4. Differences among Income Groups 


Several studies (e.g. by Naik’! and Colemen?) reveal that 
socio-economic background of population and pattern of 
educational attainments are closely related. More particularly 
the variation in income levels are found to create corresponding 
variations in participation of population in different educational 
levels as also in quality of schooling. It is observed that the 
children from relatively higher income group families not only 
utilise the educational facilities to а greater extent but are also 
educated in better quality schools, whereas the children from 
poor households are ableto participate less at different educa- 
tional levels and their poor economic condition does not allow 
them to avail of the facility of better quality schools. It is also 
observed that family income is positively related with the number 
of years spent by children in educational system. Another 
study^! reveals that the children of higher income groups have 
ten times better chances of educational attainments than the 
children of lowest income groups. ]tis also significant to note 
that due to interaction between income and education variables 
ecucational inequality among different groups tends to perpetuate 
itself. Various studies‘? reveal that the educational _levels of 
parents is positively related with the enrolment and retention of 
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children in the educational system. A positive relationship is 
also noted between the highest level of education attainded by 
any member of the family and the chances of enrolment of the 
children.? Chances of availment of educational opportunity for 
girls is seen better related with the mother's education. Also the 
children with more educated parents are noticed performing 
better in the education than the children with less educated 
parents.** 


2.3. EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


As noted earlier, the earnings of individuals are significantly 
related with the level of education. However, the level of educa- 
tion is not the sole parameter which determines the earning 
differentials among individuals. These differentials also exist due 
to the interaction among the quality of education, ability scores, 
age, experience, on-the job training, productive skill and know- 
ledge of the individuals. Even in the situation of similarity in 
the above factors, inequality in employment and earnings may 
also exist by sex, race, tribe, region, rural-urban locations, 
stratum of labour market in which an individual is employed, and 
the economic background of the individuals. Thus, the variation 
in employment and earning opportunities is the outcome of ап 
extremely complicated interaction of various factors. Also, 
inequality in the opportunity of employment and earning of 
individuals is caused by imperfections in labour maket, and 
variations in organisational pattern of activities. 

Yet inequalities in employment and earning opportunities 
between different groups of population reflect the differences in 
educational opportunities and their utilisation, to a large 
extent. 

Employment and income opportunities available to rural and 
urban population differ significantly even for similarly educated 
persons. That is basically for two reasons. First, employment 
opportunities available in rural areas are far less than in the 
urbrn areas and second, even in the limited jobs available in rural 
areas, earning levels are lower than in urban areas.? Thus, the 
rural educated have to depend on urban areas for employment 
to a large extent. But, besides facing greater problems in secur- 
ing employment than the urban educated, the rural migrants into 
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urban areas get mostly low-paid jobs. It is found that the extent 
of unemployment 15 higher among the educated in rural areas 
than in urban areas. The study by Tilak6 reveals that in rural 
areas 9.56 per cent of higher educated and 6.48 per cent of the 
secondary educated population is unemployed while in urban 
areas the percentages stand at 5.33 and 6.38 respectively. In a 
study of Malaysia, it was observed that the earnings of rural 
educated employed in urban areas are significantly lower than 
those of urban educated.*? 

Similarly, the socially depressed groups like Scheduled 
Castes/Tribes are observed to have the disadvantage of lower 
employment opportunities and earnings, as compared to other 
groups even after they attain а certain level of education. The 
socio-economic situation of SC/ST population itself is considered 
to bea major factor in perpetuating this disadvantage as the 
labour merket is not freely competitive and access to jobs and 
particularly better paid jobs is, to a large extent, а function of 
the socio-economic status of the households. Even when 
government attempts to remedy the situation by positive discrimi- 
nation in favour of these groups, through reservations and 
relaxations in eligibility for employment in different sectors of 
economy, the gains are found to have mainly gone to those with 
relatively higher socio-economic status within this group.** 

In India although Scheduled Castes/Tribes have attained 
significant changes in their employment and earning conditions as 
aresult of the government policy of protection, their average 
levels still continue to be significantly lower than those of the 
general population. A study in Delhi found that high caste 
Hindus and Sikhs earned 5 per cent higher than the Scheduled 
Caste workers.*? 

Similar disadvantage in employment and earning is 
commonly observed in the case of women, particularly in the 
developing countries, both on account of the socio-cultural 
constraints imposed by households and discrimination practised 
by employers. Discrimination against women in employment is 
large а result of social values which tend to place women in а 
secondary position and under subjugation of me. Similarly, 
employers also recruit women for only certain kind of occupa- 
tions while in most of the occupations they prefer male workers.*° 

After, independence, women are constitutionally promised 
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equal opportunity for employment with the male counterparts. 
With several attempts in the direction ofachieving this goal, the 
strength of women workers in different occupations and differernt 
economic activities have improved at considerable levels. There 
has been around 70 per cent increase in the women workers in 
1971 over 1951.5! 

Of the total women in the working age group only 12 per 
cent are engaged in different economic activities as against 58 
per cent of male population in 1971. Onthe other hand, out of 
the total employed as recorded їп 1971, nearby three-fourth them 
were women.*? 

In rural areas, women workers are generally confined to 
agricultural activities and to some extent in traditional household 
industries. Educated women are forced to be engaged in the 
activities. In urban areas, women workers are concentrated in 
certain kinds of occupations as doctors, nursing, profession 
and in public and few of them in production process as unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers. The social barriers against women are 
also observed in urban areas some extent. Women with different 
socio-economic backgrounds are faced with differentials in job 
opportunities while participating in the labour market. Women 
who enter the labour market belong either to families with poor 
economic status ог those that are highly educated and belong to 
families with higher economic status. The women of economi- 
cally poor families work to supplement the low family income by 
way of compulsion while the relatively better off women are 
motivated for some notion of independence.** А study by Tilak55 
reveals that the total disadvantage of women in employment 
depresses their position to an extent of 68 per cent from the 
point of equality with men. On the other hand, the relative 
proportion of women intotal workers and average earnings in 
each category of activity suggest a negative relationship between 
the share of women in employment and in the levels of earnings. 

It has also been pointed out that the participation in 
economic activity starts decreasing mpch before the end of the 
active working life. Such trend has been well understood in the 
case of women workers. It is caused by a lower participation by 
women after marriage26 After marriage women mainly attend 
to their family responsibilities and very small number of them 


remain in employment ^ 
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2.44 EMPLOYMENT AND EARNING DIFFERENTIALS 
AMONG SIMILARLY EDUCATED 


Employment and earning opportunities of individuals are 
determined by several socio-economic variables, besides educa- 
tion, and conditions in the labour market.55 Field lists these 
factors as exogenous such as family background, race, sex and 
endogenous such as occupation, industry or employment charac- 
teristics of the occupation, industry or firm and the place of 
work. Thus,even having similar level of education the socio- 
economic background of individuals can extert a direct as well as 
indirect influence оп their employment and earning opportuni- 
ties.59 There are two groups of studies, one of them considers 
the socio-economic background of the individuals influencing their 
employment and earning opportunities only indirectly, while the 
other group postulates that employment and earning opportuni- 
ties of individuals are the interaction of dircct as well as indirect 
effect of their socio-economic background. Studies by Field® 
and Mazumdar*! revealed that the family background of indivi- 
duals has been influencing their earnings indirectly while its 
direct effect has been found negligible, sometimes both the 
direct and indirect effects together are significantly related with 
the earning profiles of the individuals. A study by Blaug® 
reveals that father's occupation alone is not a significant variable 
while parent's educational levels and their Occupation together аге 
affecting the individual's earning pattern. 

It is also observed that there is a significant relationship 
between the occupations of individuals and their parents occupa- 
tions. Jobs with higher levels of earnings аге predominantly 
occupied by members of high income groups and the accessibility 
of the lower income groups of individuals to them is limited. 
Gen Wee Beng’s® study finds that about 60 per cent of the sons 
of fathers who were in managerial and professional categories 
landed in jobs of a similar nature and 68 per cent of the sons 
have followed in their father's foot-steps. 

Further, socio-economic background of individuals is also 
noticed directly related with their propensity of migration. 
Although, the propensity of migration for shorter distance can be 
assumed to be equal among the individuals with higher levels of 
education whether they belong to upper or lower socio-economic 
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families.55 But migration made for longer distance has been 
found higher among the individuals of higher income groups 
than the lower income groups. Such inequalities in the propensity 
of migration of individuals influence the differentials in the 
employment and earning opportunities among them in favour of 
those who migrate.* 

Migration in the case of poor family individuals is generally 
observed for shorter distances. Even if they do migrate for 
longer distances, they accept even the low status occupation or 
low earning employment because their poor economic condition 
does not allow them to remain unemployed for longer duration 
and bear the cost ofliving at the place of destination. On the 
other hand, individuals from upper income groups have sufficient 
financial support to mect their travel and unemployment costs.9? 
Thus, it is not merely the level of education which influence the 
propensity of migration but the level of family income is also 
equally important. The trend of migration among the educated 
increases according to {һе increase in the income level of the 
families, even among those similarly educated. 

Quality of education, which is also found to differ among 
different groups has a direct effect on the accessibility of superior 
employment and earning opportunities. Individuals who have 
availed qualitatively better education are able to face the labour 
market competitions better than the individuals who have availed 
relatively poor quality of education. The sociological and 
psychological? explanations also suggest that the variation in the 
quality of education acts as а screening devices to select the best 
and reject the disqualified workers for the availment of better 
employment opportunities. Therefore, individuals with poor 
quality education either get low-paid jobs or remain unemploy- 
ed. Thus, the individuals with poor socio-economic back- 
ground have the maximum disadvantage; firstly, in the availment 
of desired level of education, and secondly, even if some of them 
have received the desired level of education, the opportunity of 
better employment and earnings is not available to them due to 
the poor quality of education they are able to acquire. 

Beside, these socio-economic variables, there are labour 
market imperfections and differentials in the characteristics of 
different economic sectors which perpetuate inequalities in the 
employment and earning opportunities among the individuals 
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even with similar levels of education. In the labour market there 
are wide ranging differentials in earnings. They vary between the 
Occupational groups within an industry and similar level and 
category of occupations with similar nature of industries located 
in different locations and regions. Besides, the differences in the 
status and the organisation pattern of the industries the size of 
industrial units апа the technology are also important factors 
which significantly influence the wage rates in different industrial 
groups. The larger size units which use modern technologies 
make occupational mobilities highly difficult so that the extent 
of differentials in the wage scales exists between these large scale 
units and the other small scale units in similar categories of occu- 
pations.? The extent of inter-industry variation in the occupa- 
tional wage rates Suggest that certain industrial characteristics 
play a significant role to render the labour market non-competitive 
even for homogeneous units of labour? Besides, the differences 
in earnings exist due to the differentials in the Ownership and the 
organisation pattern of industry 
of employment of the worker, 

with earning differentials, a stu 
person to be employed by a publi 


per month more, by a joint stock company is to earn Rs. 160 
per month more and 


by a government Office is to earn Rs. 121 
per month more than to be employed by a proprietor, partnership 
ога Co-operative society. 


Similarly, the permanent employces 
n the employees whose employment 
manent or temporary. 


opportunities. In the secon 
earnings are high, has b 
working conditions and securi ile the primary sector 
is characterised by low-paid 


5 : » and have unstable working condi- 
tions and insecurity of jobs.» The determination of earnings in 


the primary sector occupations depends оп the status of employ- 


ment conditions of the individuals, In the secondary sector the 
wages of workers are sensitive to acc 


and this is re-inforced by the workin 
labour market while in the primary 


largely irrelevant to the determination of individuals carnings.?5 
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Workers in the primary sector relative to those in the secondary 
sector exhibit greater turnover, and absentecism,’ therefore, the 
returns to schooling are significantly higher for workers in 
secondary sector than in the primary sector. Sometimes, the 
returns to schooling of individuals in the secondary sector are 
found to be more than double as compared to that in the primary 
sector.?? 

Thus, we find that the variations in the employment and 
earning opportunity of individual are a result of direct and 
indirect interaction of their socio-economic background and the 
labour market imperfections. Моге particularly, the socio- 
economic variables have been found an important determinant of 
the employment and earning opportunities of the individuals 
even in the context of similar levels of education. 
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CHAPTER Ш 


EXPANSION IN EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


In order that education proves an instrument of social 
change, development and equity, the first important precondition 
isthat adequate opportunities for education are available and 
different groups in society have access to them. И is to this 
aspect that we devote our attention in this chapter. 


3.1. EDUCATIONAL POLICIES AND PROVISIONS 


Before independence the first non-official attempt was made 
in 1938 for educational development when a committee was set 
up to formulate the plan for educational development. In this 
plan, the emphasis was given to the development of general 
education as well as technical education and research. This plan 
for non-official educational policy was latter adopted by the 
Government of India in 1943 то prepare a plan for Post-War 
Educational Development for all kinds of education. This plan 
suggested the provision of basic education, adult education, 
welfare of school children, school building, recruitment, training 
and service conditions of teachers, the selective admission based 
оп merit and liberal financial assistance to talentcd poor 
students.! 

After independence, the Constitution of India incorporated 
educational development as an integral objective of national 
policy. The Constitution laid down the provision of free and 
compulsory education for children of 6-14 years of age groups. 
The First Five Year Plan gave emphasis on the development of 
different levels of educational institutions according to the needs 
of rural and urban areas, and providing various basic facilities 
in these institutions which included the improvements in the 
quality of teachers through imparting training suited to different 
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kinds of education in different areas, up-grading the remunera- 
tions and service conditions of teachers and thus provided the 
equal opportunity of education to the population living in 
different areas.? In all the subsequent Five Year Plans education 
has been considered as an important factor in achieving rapid 
development through technological progress and in creating a 
social order, with social justice and equal opportunity. It was 
also felt that the programmes for alleviation of poverty, reduction 
of social and economic inequalities and improving productivity 
can and should be integrated with educational development. 
Further, the strategies for educational programmes, training and 
their organisation designs were also to focus in particular on 
women, youth and economically weaker groups so that they can 
make increasing contribution to the socio-economic development 


ofthe country. 


3.1.1. Provision of Education for Rural Areas 

Before independence, a sizable part of the rural areas was 
untouched by the facilities for different levels of education. 
Initiatives for educational development in rural areas was first 
undertaken in the Sargent Plan in 1944. The plan later received 
considerable ground under the constitutional objectives of free 
India. After independence, the University Grant Commission 
(1948-49) recommended the provision of establishing rural 
universities and colleges besides the expansion of secondary level 
of education. Further, the Secondary Education Commission 
(1952-53) invited attention towards the diversification of secon- 
dary education, stating its importance in view of the urgent 
problem of poverty and need for its alleviation Бу improving the 


productive efficiency among rural population. 
Likewise, the universal coverage of school level educational 


facilities and the provision of compulsory education for the 
children in the age-group of 6-14 years were considered integral 
objectives of development strategies of the nation. These objec- 
tives were sought to be achieved through providing tuition free 
education to all school-going children and establishment of Junior 
and Senior basic schools within the distance of 1.5 kms. and the 
senior basic schools within the radius of 3 kms. and inhabitants 
where population exceeds 300 and 800 respectively for junior and 


senior basic schools.* 
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3.1.2. Provision of Education for Scheduled Castes/Tribes 


Educational development among the socio-economically 
weaker groups of population such as SC/ST have been considered 
as an important obligation under the constitution provision. The 
Constitution of India (Article 29) states that the state shall 
promote with special care the educational and economic interests 
ofthe weaker sections of the population and in particular of 
Scheduled Castes/Tribes: and shall protect them from the social 
injustice and all forms of exploitations.5 Accordingly, the Union 
Ministry of Education sent a circular to different States/Union 
Territories in 1954 asking them for reservation of twenty per 
centseats in admission of SC/ST population in educational 
institutions. Besides, emphasis was also laid on the expansion of 
educational facilities in different areas giving the priority to the 
areas dominated by SC/ST population, and also on providing 
common incentives and subsidies in general and free tuition, 
books and stationary aids, scholarships, free hostel accommoda- 
tion for SC/ST students. Later, Education Commission (1964-65) 
recommended continuation and expansion of educational deve- 
lopment programmes апа the provision of hostel facilities for 
these groups.5 

At prcsent, almost in each State 18 per cent of seats are 
reserved for Scheduled Castes and 2 per cent of seats for Sche- 
duled Tribes in the various recognised educational institutions, 
besides the facilities of relaxation in minimum marks at the time 
of admissions. However, in some státes the reservation in seats 
for admission of SC/ST is provided on the basis of their propor- 
tion in the population of the State. ў 

Besides, the SC/ST students are given generaland residential 
scholarships, special coaching facilities in different educational 
levels from Ministry of Education, NCERT, Ministry of Home 
Affairs and several other organisations. Under the provision of 
opportunity cost system, the SC/ST, girls and boys studying in 
class first to five whose parent’s monthly income is less than 
Rs. 750 are provided scholarships @ Rs. 15 and Rs. 3 per month 
respectively. Some of the states like Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Rajasthan and Karnataka are providing supplementary scholar- 
ships, free supply of books, and stationery, dresses, etc. States 
like Tamil Nadu, Kerala and U.P. have introduced the mid-day 
meals also and Bihar and Gujarat have introduced the system of 
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providing residential accommodations to the children of SC/ST 
groups. 

Thus, the country is striving for the expansion in educational 
facilities and providing various kinds of incentives so that each 
group of population living in accessible or remote areas of the 
country and belonging to poor as well as socio-economically 
better groups could avail educational facilities equitably and 
improve their socio-economic status and life styles. 


3.1.3. Provision of Education for Women 

Traditionally women in India have remained behind men in 
the availment of educational opportunities due to several social 
and other basic obligations. The attempt at equalisation of 
educational opportunity among boys and girls was initiated with 
the establishment of Indian Education Commission in 1882. 
Further in 1904, Government of India's Resolution оп Education 
Policy emphasised the need for the development and basic 
improvements in the girls eeucation. Againin 1919, the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India reiterated the policy that the 
education of girls needed more financial fostering than that of 
boys and primary education must be free and scholarships and 
studentships must be provided for solving the problems which 
retarded the development of education among women. 

After independence, efforts in educational development 
among women have been given due consideration, not only as а 
measure of social justice but also of social transformation. The 
Secondary Education Commission? recommended that there 
should be provision of separate schools for girls and better 
educational facilities than those available іп co-educational 
schools. The Commission also recommended the provision of co- 
education systems provided that those institutions would have 
the provision of such subjects as are suited to girls, and adequate . 
number of women teachers, special curricular activities suited to 
Birls and women representation in the management.. Further in 
1958, Ministry of. Education appointed a National Council of 
Women's Education'? which recommended the implementation of 
Special educational programmes and schemes for women, 
provision of sufficient funds, administrative efforts to check out 
the measures of planning and implementation ef educational 
development programmes for women. Indian Education 
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2 


Commission (1964-65)! emphasised the provision of better access 
of educational facilities in different regions and the promotion of 
common school system for all students in general and in parti- 
cular to girls and other disadvantaged groups of population. 

Likewise under the various plans, the initiatives for educa- 
tional development among women are undertaken with the greater 
expansion of girls educational institutions and providing sufficient 
educational infra-structures in these institutions. In the first plan 
general emphasis was laid in the development and expansion of 
education but no special measures were undertaken to the 
women’s educational developments. Greater emphasis on the 
approach of equalisation in educational opportunities was focus- 
sed after the Second and subsequent Five Year Plans. Particular 
attention has been paid towards providing special scholarships, 
expansion of girls schools and hostel facilities. 


3.2. EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


It is generally believed that there are extent of inequalities in 
the existing pattern of expansion in educational facilities between 
rural and urban areas and also for men and women. We, there- 
fore, propose to examine and analyse the pattern and trends in 
the expansion of educational facilities during last four decades 
from this angle in the case of India as well as Uttar Pradesh. 

Most rapid expansion is found to have taken place in the 
case of higher educational institutions whereas the number of 
primary schools has had the lowest increase. Further, the expan- 
sion in different levels of educational institutions has been at a 
comparatively lower rate inthe State than in the country аза 
whole. This difference in favour of the country is relatively 
higher in the expansion of middle and higher followed by 
secondary and primary levels of educational institutions 
(Table 3.1). 

Further examining the availability pattern of different 
levels of educational institutions per lakh of population our 
analysis reveals that beginning from the First Five Year Plan 
period the educational institutions for each level per lakh of 
population are increasing significantly in U.P. Thus, it seems 
that the expansion of primary levels of education has been 
brought out at much greater extent in different states during the 
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period of Third and Fourth Five Year Plans. 

The population per institution has been always higher in 
U.P. than in India as a whole throughout the last four decades. 
The relative differentials have been comparatively at higher rate 
in favour of country at higher level of education followed by the 
middle and secondary levels. However, at the primary level of 
education the pressure of population in Uttar Pradesh has 
decreased to somewhat higher extent than in the country as à 
whole. 

When we analyse the teacher-student ratio at different 
educational levels we find that the number of students per 
teacher have increased at a higher rate in primary education in 
India and in secondary level as education in the State during 
1980-81 over the year 1950-51. The student-teacher ratio is signi- 
ficantly lower in the country as a whole than in the State in 
secondary and higher educaticn. At the paimary level, the student 
teacher ratio is now much lower in U.P. than in the country 
(Table 3.2). 


3.2.1. Educational Facilities in Rural and Urban Area 

Examining the expansion pattern of educational facilities in 
ruraland urban areas, we find that the expansion of different 
levels of educational institutions has been considerably larger in 
rural areas than in urban areas both in U.P. and the country as 4 
whole. This istrue of the institutions imparting primary and 
middlelevel of education. Growth of institutions of higher 
education is also observed to be higher in rural areas, but most 
institutions at this level are, ог course, located in urban areas. 
Thus, the expansion of educational facility has been in favour of 
rural areas particularly at the middle and primary level of 
education. It is also noted that the expansion of primary educa- 
tional facilities іп rural areas has been faster in Uttar Pradesh 
than in the country as a whole. However, the facilities for middle 
and secondary education are noticed expanding at higher rate in 
both the rural as well as in urban areas of the country аза whole 
than in the State. 

The faster increase in educational facilities їп rural areas is 
seen more sharply if we consider the increase in the number of 
educational institutions per lakh of population in the rural and 
urban areas. This number has increased much faster in the rural 
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than in urban areas, both in India and U.P. and at different 
levels of education. Uttar Pradesh, has shown much better 
progress in the primary education in rural areas than the country 
asa whole. The expansion of secondary institutions has, how- 
ever, been much faster than the primary schools in rural areas, 
both in India and U.P. The higher educational institutions have 
increased at higher rate in rural areas but in absolute terms, 
their number per lakh of population is much less in rural than in 
the urban areas in the country. 

Thus finally, we find that however the expansion of educa- 
tional facilities has been faster in rural arcas than in the urban 
areas. But, it has also to be recognised that the urban population 
have the additional advantage of private educational institutions 
which are generally not available in rural areas. The information 
on provate of educational institutions is neither available nor 
included in our analysis. 


3.2.2. Educational Facilities Гог Women 

As far as educational facilities for females аге concerned we 
have analysed the facilities available in Uttar Pradesh. There are 
no separate government primary schools for girls in the State at 
present, though such schools existed during 1950-51 to 1970-71. 
During this period, the expansion of primary schools for girls took 
place at much faster rate than of ће schools for boys. Yet the 
number of boy's schools were 4.5 times more than the schools for 
girls. Now all government primary schools are co-educational. 
At higher level of education, where separate facilities exist for 
women, besides co-educational facilities in common institutions, 
the women’s institutions has grown in numbers faster than 
common institutions. 

Thus, it appears that the considerable attention has been 
given to the expansion of educational facilities for girls but the 
number of educational institutions for girls in different levels are 
comparatively at lower proportion than that of boys (Table 3.6). 


3.3 EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN THE SAMPLE 
AREAS 


Although during the planned development great emphasis 
has been laid on the educational expansion in both rural and 
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urban areas, it is widely observed that there аге at present 
glaring inequalities in educational facilities between rural and 
urban areas. The urban population has the advantage of all 
kinds of educational facilities which are available locally and 
they have to cover ouly short distances whereas the majority of 
rural population have to cover longer distance even for primary 
and middle level of education. It is also noticed that the institu- 
tions for secondary education are available either in the small 
town or in the district headquarter only. 

In our sample of rural areas primary and middle levels of 
education are easily accessible to the local population. The 
average distance at which these facilities are available works out 
to around one km. (Table 3.7). It is also, however, noted that the 
population which do not have the facility for these levels of 
education within their respective villages, avail of educational 
facilities located at a distance only to a limited extent. This is 
true of the secondary levels of education (high school and inter- 
mediate) the institutions which are located at a sizable distance 
in case of most villages. For the utilisation of this level of 
education the population of sample villages have to cover а 
distance of about 5 kms. For availing facilities of higher educa- 
tion the rural population has to travel an average distance of 


around 19 kms. 


TABLE 3.7 


Average Distance for Various Levels of Educational 
Facilities in Rural Areas 


Level of Education Currently enrolled (Students) 


Average distance Number of 

(in km.) students 
Primary 0.63 122 
Middle 1.09 64 
High School 5.19 36 
Intermediate 4.83 18 
19.33 6 


Graduation and Above 


Source : Compiled from Sample Data. 
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It is found that there is no separate educational institution for 
females at primary level in the sample villages or nearby. How- 
ever, one village which is well connected with the small town has 
a middle and a high school for girls. 

There has been a rapid expansion of school level of educa- 
tional institutions in the rural areas, but the higher levels of 
educational institutions (colleges and universities) are obviously 
concentrated in urban areas. Due to non-availability of oppor- 
tunities for higher education in ruralareas the rural population 
have to depend upon the urban areas or they have to discontinue 
after the completion of school education. Only few persons 
belonging to big landholding and higher income groups of rural 
households are able to utilise the facility for higher education 
located in urban areas. 

In principle, the women have opportunities for education 
both in mixed and exclusively female institutions, and, are thus 
in an advantageous position than men. But girls, particularly in 
the rural areas do not often utilise the facilities for co-education 
for socio-cultural reasons and to the extent schools exclusively 
meant for them are not available at primary level and are small 
in numbers for higher levels, in practice facilities for education 
for women are rather limited. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PATTERN OF EDUCATIONAL UTILISATION 


Expansion in educational facilities is necessary but nota 
sufficient condition for the different socio-economic groups of 
population to attain its benefits in terms of employment and 
income opportunities. What is much more important is the extent 
to which these facilities are utilised by these groups. Success in 
providing educational opportunities can be meaningful only when 
various groups of population utilise it fully and equitably. 

We shall now, therefore, examine the extent and pattern of 
utilisation of educational facilities іп terms of enrolment and 
drop-out rates in general and among different groups of popula- 
tion identified by us for our study, viz., rural-urban male-female, 
scheduled castes/tribes— general castes and different income 
groups. 


4.1. ENROLMENT RATES 


4.1.1. Differentials between India and U.P. 

The enrolment rates at each level of education are found 
increasing at significant levels in India as well as in U.P., however, 
the indices of enrolments appear to be increasing at higher rate 
in favour of India as compared to U.P. at almost all the levels of 
education, except at the higher level of education, the enrolment 
rates as well as the pattern of increase їп enrolments have been 
found to be higher in the State than in the country for last three 
decades. The highest differentials in the indices of enrolments 
in favour of India than U.P. is noticed mainly at primary level of 
education, while these differentials are very marginally at the level 
of middle and Secondary education in 1980-81. 

Further, there exists larger differentials in the enrolment rates 
between different sexes, as the enrolment rates of females аї each 
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TABLE 4.1 
Enrolment Rates at Different Levels of Education in India 
and U.P. 
Level of 
Education 1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 
Primary 
India 42.60 62.40 76.40 83.10 
(100.00) (146.48) (179.34) (195.07) 
О.Р. 35.70 44.70 90.80 65.30 
(100.00) (125.21) (254.34) (182.91) 
Middle 
India 12.70 22.50 34.20 40.00 
(100.00) (177.16) (269.29) (314.96) 
U.P. 11.70 16.60 35.70 36.82 
(100.00) (141.88) (305.13) (314.70) 
Secondary 
India 5.30 10.60 19.00 21.90 
(100.С0) (200.00) (358.49) (413.21) 
UP. 4.80 7.80 15.30 19.80 
(100.00) (162.50) (318.75) (412.50) 
Higher 
India 0.80 1.80 4.00 4.80 
(100.00) (225.00) (500.00) (600.00) 
U.P. 0.70 2.30 4.40 6.00 


(100.00) (328.57 (628.57) (857.14) 


Note : Figures in parentheses indicate index with 1950-51 as base. 
Sources : (i) Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79, Part IL, Planning Commis- 
sion, Government of India. 


(ii )Education in India, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
Government of India, 1950-51, 1960-61, 1970 71 and 1980-81. 
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level of education are relatively at lowerextent than their male 
counterparts in India as wellas in U.P. However, the indices of 
enrolments appear to be increasing to a higher extent in favour 
of females as compared to males in the State as well as country as 
a whole beginning from the year 1950-51 to 1980-81. The highest 
progress regarding the increase in enrolments of both the sexes 
was found at the stage of higher level of education followed by 
secondary, middle and primary levels of education, both in India 
as well as in U.P. The enrolments ratio in favour of males are 
registered to be significantly higher as compared to enrolment 
rates among females in India than in U.P., although the highest 
increase in enrolments for both the sexes are noticed in favour of 
U.P. than the national average at all the educational levels except 
primary level of education. 


4.1.2. Rural-Urban Differences 

Our analysis reveals that in totality 82.43 per cent of children 
are enrolled in the primary level of education and the enrolments 
are found to decline at the middle and higher levels of education 
in our study area. In the higher educational levels the enrolments 
are only one-fourth of those in primary education. Further, 
enrolment rates are found to be significantly lower in the rural 
areas than in the urban areas consistently in all the groups of 
school and college going ages of population. Overall, 64 per cent 
of the urban and 47 per cent of the rural population in the 6-23 
age groups was found enrolled in educational institutions. But 
the differentials between rural and urban areas widen as we 
proceed from the lower to higher age groups. Atthe groups 
corresponding to primary schooling (6-11 years), 91 per cent of 
the urban and 75 per cent ofthe rural children are enrolled in 
Schools. The respective percentages are 84 and 52, in the 12-14 
аре groups, 73 and 55 in the 15-18 age groups, 29 and 7 in the 
19-23 age groups. Thus already wide differences become more 
acute at the higher level of education. 


4.1.3. Male-Female Differences 

Further considering the utilisation pattern of education 
among male and female children we find that the enrolment rates 
of males are significantly higher than the females in all the age 
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groups both in the ruralas wellasin urban areas. The females 
are found to be enrolled mainly from the age group of school 
level education while from the age group 19-23 years (higher 
education their enrolment rates are only one-half of the enrolment 
rates of males. Further, the enrolment rate of females from 
different age groups are relatively lower in rural areas than in the 
urban areas. ln rural area, the enrolment rate of females is 65.52 
per cent in the age group 6-11 years. 50 per cent in the 12-14 age 
group and 17 per cent in the 15-18 age group while no female is 
enrolled from the 19-23 age group. The enrolment rates of 
females in respective age groups in urban arca are 91.18, 68.75, 
75.00 and 22.00. Similarly, the proportions of enrolments of rural 
males are also behind than the urban males in all the school-going 
age groups. The enrolment rates are thus consistently lower 
for females both in rural and urban areas, and in different age 
groups, but they are particularly so in rural areas in the 14+ age 
group. 

4.1.4. Differences among General Caste and SC/ST 

Studies carried out during past have found that there are 
glaring inequalities in the enrolments at different levels of educa- 
tion among castes, particularly between the scheduled castes and 
higher castes.! Even among the population of a particular caste 
group, the population with higher income groups or relatively 
better socio-ec: nomic backgrounds are better off as compared to 
the rest in the availment of educational opportunities? Тһе 
studies revealed that the SC/ST population either living in rural 
areas or in urban areas are mainly enrolled in the school level 
educational systems while their strength in higher ог professional 
education is negligible or rather low.? 

In our sample study, we find that the enrolment rates of 
general caste population are significantly higher as compared to 
SC/ST population. These differences, become more marked as we 
proceed from lower to higher age-groups, corresponding to lower 
to higher levels of education (Table 4.4). Overall, the enrolment 
rate of SC/ST population in the age group 6-23 is 48 per cent as 
against 66 per cent of general caste population. But in the age 
group 16-18 the SC/ST enrolment rate is 55 per cent against 77 of 
other castes, and in 19-23 age group the former is 9.5 per cent 
and the latter 32 per cent. ' 
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TABLE 4.4 


Enrolment Rates of General Castes and SC/ST Population 


General Castes SC/ST 


Жы аа ce em NS 
Groups Male Female Total Male Female Total 


(Yrs.) 


6-11 90.24 87.50 89.04 81.58 70.27 76.00 
12-14 83.33 76.92 80.00 70.97 46.15 63.64 
15-18 82.35 66.67 76.92 56.82 50.00 54.55 
19-23 41.46 20.67 32.00 10.53 8.70 9.52 
All 


58.77 66.23 54.31 39.83 47.96 


Groups 71.88 
Enrolment rates of girls both from general castes and SC/ST 
females is always lower than of boys in all levels of education.* 
But, girls from general castes have а much higher overall enrol- 
ment rate of 59 per cent as against 40 per cent among the girls from 
SC/ST groups. Differences prevail across the various age groups. 
Very small proportions (8.79 per cent) of girls in the from SC/ST 
as against general caste (20.67 per cent) were found in higher 
education, Differences in male enrolment were sharper at higher 
level, where only 10.5 per cent of SC/ST boys against 41.5 per cent 
of them from other castes in the age group 18-23 were found 
enrolled. 

Differences between the two caste groups are found sharper 
in the rural than in the urban areas, particularly at the higher 
level of education this cleavage is highly noticeable in rural areas. 
Of the persons in 19-23 age group 15 per cent of the general caste, 
but only 2.5 per cent of SC/ST are enrolled. In the areas the 
differences, though significant are of a lower order, the rates being 


42 and 16 per cent respectively. 
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TABLE 4.5 


Enrolment Rates of General Castes and SC/ST Population 
in Rural and Urban Areas 


Age Groups Urban Rural 
(Years) General SC/ST General SC/ST 
Castes Castes Castes Castes 
6-11 94.29 88.24 84.21 65.85 
12-14 92.31 80.00 66,67 42.00 
15-18 88.89 61.11 64.00 46.67 
19-23 41.67 15.91 14.81 2.50 
АП Age Groups 72.36 ` 56.83 58.82 38.46 


4.1.5 Differences among Income Groups 

Economic condition of the family is an important factor 
infiuencing the aspiration and ultimate educational attainment 
among its members.5 The Education Commission (1964-66) noted 
that children from poor families do not have the same chances of 
education as those who come from richer ones. Therefore, the 
children of the poor families are mostly out of the school system 
from the very outset and majority of them are illiterate. One of 
the reasons for this phenomenon is that the utilisation of educa- 
tional opportunity is mainly dependent on the individual's capacity 
of bearing the educational costs.$ It is for this reason that the 
benefit of education system, especially secondary and higher 
education is found mostly going to the economically well-to-do 
population of the society.” 

We have made an attempt to find out the relative position of 
the pattern of enrolment among different per capita income groups 
on the basis of our sample study. The enrolment rate of school- 
going age population are related with per capita income groups of 
households (Table 4.6). 

Across six per capita income groups, starting with less than 
Rs. 1500 and ending with Rs. 6000 and more, in which the sample 
households are divided, we find a consistent positive relationship 
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between PCI levels and enrolment rates. At the lowest PCI level 
36 per cent children are enrolled and at the highest level the figure 
reaches 75 per cent. Thus, the utilisation of education is clearly 
seen associated with the level of per capita income of the family. 
This relationship is consistently observed both in rural and urban 
areas. In the rural areas the enrolment is low at 26 per cent at the 
lowest PCI group, but increases consistently with PCI and goes 
upto 67 per cent at the highest PCI level. In urban areas, the 
corresponding increase 15 from 51 per cent to 76 per cent with 
increase in PCI levels. 

The relationship also holds, even to a more Significant extent, 
in the case of enrolment of girls. The range of consistent variation 
of enrolment with PCI is lower in the case of boys, from 43 per 
cent at the lowest to 77 per cent at the highest PCI level. But in 
the case of girls it is as low as 27 per cent at the lowest but rises 
steeply with incrase in PCI and reaches 74 per cent at the PCI 
level of Rs. 6000 and above. This greater steepness of rise in 
enrolment of girls with every increase in PCI level is equally true 
in rural and urban areas, but is more marked in the case of rural 
areas. 

Analysing the proportion of enrolment among the SC/ST 
group of population according to the PCI levels of households we 
find that the relationship is somewhat diffused. Of course, the 
relationship is more consistent in their case than in the general 
castes in-so-far as, the highest enrolment rate among the SC/ST is 
found in the highest PCI groups, while in the case of general 
castes, enrolment in the highest PCI group (Rs. 6000 and above) 
is lower than in the PCI groups of Rs. 4550-6000 and Rs. 2500- 
Rs. 3500, the highest being in the case of the latter PCI group. In 
the case of SC/ST, enrolment rates are lower in the PCI range of 
Rs. 2500-Rs. 3500 than in the immediate lower PCI group. Yet, 
overall the relationship holds enrolment rate rises with PCI. In 
fact, the influence of income level on enrolment comes out more 
sharply in the case of SC/ST than the general castes, particularly 
when we consider the enrolment rates for male and females and 
rural and urban areas separately. 


4.2. DROP-OUTS 


Drop-outs from €ducational system occurs because of several 
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socio-economic constraints and also in the absence of educational 
facility within easily accessible distance.’ Almost all the studies 
which have been carried out during the recent past revealed that 
the poor socio-economic background prevents utilisation of 
educational facilities upto the desired level.? Therefore, а sizable 
number of students drop-out from the schools without completion 
of particular level of education standard or after completion of 
only the school level of education. Moreover, non-availablity of 
different educational facilities is also a factor affecting the drop- 
out of population before attaining the desired educational level.!! 


TABLE 4.7 


Enrolment Rates of General Castes and SC/ST 
Populntion by Level of PCI 


PCI of General Castes SC/ST 
Households SSS SSS ee 
(іп *000 Rs.) Male Female | Total Male Female Total 


Below 1.5 58.83 38.10 47.37 35.30 17.40 28.07 
1.5-2.5 71.43 36.57 59.38 63.02 35.99 52.28 
2.5-3.5 90.33 60.00 80.44 48.00 35.72 43.59 
3.5-4.5 61.77 70.59 64.71 63.64 50.00 56.53 
4.5-6.0 66.67 80.00 73.69 50.00 75.00 60.77 
6.04- 85.72 61.54 70.00 66.67 100.00 83.34 


Total 71.88 58.77 66.23 54.31 39.83 47.96 


In our study the assessment of drop-outs among different 
castes, sex, rural-urban and PCI groups of population has been 
carried out by using information relating to such persons in 
sample households who discontinued their study after enrolment. 
Drop-out from various educationallevels is examined by taking 
into account the population which was enrolled in primary educa- 
tion and the proportion who have reached in middle, secondary 


and higher level of education. 
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Overall, of the 100 pupils enrolled in class I about 30 per 
cent are reported as having reached the stage of post-secondary, 
higher education. Those dropping out before completing primary 
education constitute a small proportion (2.55 per cent) of those 
enrolled. But another 17 per cent discontinue after completing 
primary school but before finishing middle school. Abaut 15 per 
cent leave in between middle and higher secondary school, but a 
large proportion (35 per cent) drop-out either after the secondary 
education or during the course of college education. 


TABLE 4.8 


Rates of Drop-out among Rural and Urban Population 


Level of Rural Urban Total 
Education 

Pre-Primary 2.66 2.48 2.55 
After-Primary 28.72 8.87 16.81 
After Middle 21.28 10.99 15.11 
After Secondary 35.11 35.46 35.32 
Total 87.71 57.80 69.79 


4.2.1. Rural-Urban Differences 

Drop-outs follow similar pattern in the rural and urban areas, 
butthe extent of drop-outs differs significantly between them. 
The proportion of those enrolled in class I, reaching upto the 
state of higher education is found much less in rural areas (12 per 
cent) as compared to urban areas (42 per cent). Drop-outs at the 
pre-primary and post-secondary levels show similar extent both 
in rural and urban areas, but the incidence of drop-outs is much 
higher in the rural than in the urban areas at the post-primary and 
pre-secondary level. 


4.2.2. Male-Female Differences 
| Further the drop-out rates of female are found relatively 
higher than the males after the completion of primary education 
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only, otherwise the females are found to drop-out from the study 
at lower extent than their male counterparts at most of the educa- 
tional levels. And finally equal proportion of males and females 
are found reaching at higher levels of education. 


ТАВГЕ 4.9 


Rates of Drop-out among Males and Females 


Level of Education Male Female 
Pre-Primary 2.85 1.95 
Primary 13.92 23.38 
Middle 17.09 13.64 
Secondary 37,037 * 30.52 
АП Levels 70.89 69.49 


ren de она таласа ERAT it тата ы соли на тнт 


4.2.3. General Castes and SC/ST Differences 

Analysis shows that the drop-outs at different educational 
levels are significantly higher among SC/ST as compared to the 
generalcaste population. The extent of highest differentials in 
drop-out data between the population groups of SC/ST and 
general castes are noticed after the completion of primary and 
middle level education while at pre-primary and after the second- 
ary level of education the differentials are very marginal. Finally, 
18.75 per cent from SC/ST and 39.54 per cent from general caste 
groups found reaching at the higher level of education. 


4.24, Differences among Income Groups : 
The PCI levels of individual family is found negatively related 


with their rates of drop-out. As the PC! of the family increases, 
the drop-out rates tend to decline. The highest differentials in 
drop-outs at different PCI ranges are noticed between the lowest 
and highest PCI groups, however, the differentials are noticed at 
lower rate among the second, third and fourth lowest PCI ranges, 
at different educational levels. 
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TABLE 4.10 
Rates of Drop-out among General Castes and 
SC/ST Population 
Level of Education General Castes SC/ST 
Pre-Primary 2.28 2.88 
Primary 11.41 23.56 
Middle 12.93 17.79 
Secondary 33.84 37.02 
Total ni 60.46 81.25 
TABLE 4.11 


Rates of Drop-out among Different Income Groups 
of Population 


(Rs. in thousands) 


Level of Below 1.5-2.5 2.5-3.5 3.5-4.5 4.5-6.0 6.0+ 
Education 15 


Pre-Primary 5.13 4.00 3.13 2.20 — = 

Primary 20.51 23.20 19.79 14.29 8.93 7.94 
Middle 28.21 20.00 14.58 13.19 5.36 9.52 
Secondary 43.59 41.60 35.42 37.36 28.57 20.63 


Total 97.44 88.80 72.92 67.03 42.86 38.10 
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СНАРТЕК У 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


In the preceding chapter it was observed that the utilisation 
of educational opportunities varies significantly among population 
groups—rural-urban, male-female, castes and different income 
ranges. Educational opportunities were generally better availed 
by men, those living in urban areas belonging to general castes 
and those with higher per capita income. We shall in this chapter 
try to analyse the effects of education on the levels of employ- 
ment and earnings of different groups with similar levels of 
education. 

Employment can be defined as the situation in which remu- 
neration in cash or kind is received in exchange for active, direct, 
personal participation in the production process.! The employment 
opportunity for different levels of educated labour force depends 
on a number of economic variables, their growth pattern and 
supply and demand conditions of labour force. Keynesian? 
method for increasing employment opportunities is indicated 
through increase in aggregate demand, excess capacity of plants, 
increasing technical knowledge and investment on infrastructure. 
Unemployment is a condition of labour market in which the 
supply of labour power is greater than the number of available 
openings? and employment problem is primarily a problem of 
inadequate income only secondarily one of insufficient work 
opportunities. Considering the income approach the Colombia 
report^ possess to define the employment problem as a situation 
where people who are either employed or unemployed but who 
are in any case receiving a lower income than is required to be 
provided by what is judged to be a minimum standard of living in 
that country. Itis clear that this definition includes all kinds of 
unemployment considered as visible and invisible unemployment. 
As, the visible unemylopment relates to such individuals who are 
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without work and actually searching employment at the ongoing 
wage rates in the referred period and a certain volume of visible 
unemployment may be accompanied with a much larger volume of 
invisible unemployment.’ The other condition of unemployment is 
characterised as ‘under-employment’ where in working both part 
time and full time are not efficiently utilised, this is an approach 
related to productivity link unemployment.® In summing up the 
various concern of unemployment, it can be considered that the 
unemployment are those who are seeking employment on а given 
day and those are not actually employed but available to take 
a job if offered one." The Committee of Expert on Unemployment 
observed that a person who is unemployed throughout a particular 
week and does not expect to some gainful work in future, even 
when he is in search of or available for it can appropriately be 
deemed really unemployed.* 

In our analysis the term unemployed relates to those who 
are seeking employment and fall in the working age group (15 to 
60 years). And the labour-force includes all the work-force and 
the unemployed which are seeking employment. Thus, in the 
process of estimation of work-force we have included the entire 
working population whether their employment status at the time 
of survey was either permanent, temporary or casual. A similar 
criterion is also adopted by C.S.O? and in N.S.S. 11th, 12th and 
13th rounds. According to NSS, a person having some gainful 
employment however nominal it may be on the reference day or 
on at least one day during the reference week is treated as 


employed. 


5.1. EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is believed that with rising educational levels and productive 
efficiency employment opportunities with better remuneration tend 
to increase. However, the individuals with lower level of 
education have wider range of occupational choices whereas the 
individuals with relatively higher education prefer to take few 
specific kinds of occupations. Thus, the employment opportunities 
in general are higher for individuals with lower level of education 
as compared to individuals with higher education. Therefore, the 
incidence of unemployment is lower among the less educated or 
illiterate as compared to higher educated. 
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5.1.1. Male-Female Differences 

From the survey conducted by us it was revealed that 93 per 
cent population consisting of 94.43 per cent males and 87.72 per 
cent females out of the total labour force were employed. Incidence 
of unemployment was found to be the highest among those with 
secondary school education (14.57 per cent) followed by graduates 
and post-graduates (9.47 per cent) The entire female labour 
force with below middle education is in employment whereas of 
the male labour force with below primary and middle education 
96.75 per cent and 95.08 per cent respectively is employed. On the 
other hand, of the females with secondary and higher education 
only around 69 per cent are in employment, while among males 
with similar levels of education over 90 per cent are employed. 
It appears that females with relatively higher Jevel of education 
have less opportunity to participate in employment as compared 
to less educated females. These variations in the participation in 
employment of females with different educational levels may be 
due to the well recognised fact that females from relatively low 
PCI groups avail mostly the primary and middle level of educa- 
tion.? Dueto their poor economic conditions they enter the 
labour market for supplementing the household incomes rather 
than go in for higher education. On the other hand, women are 
seen less likely to get gainful employment than men once they 
attain secondary or higher level of education. Unemployment 
among women with secondary and higher education was found 
to be around 31 per cent as against less than 10 per cent among 
men with similar educational attainments. 


5.12. Rural-Urban Differences 

The rural economy is based on traditional agriculture апа to 
Some extent on household type economic activities. These 
activities are neither capable of providing full time employment 
opportunity to the labour force in the area nor can pay reasonable 
amount of earnings to the labour force which are engaged in 
them. Thus, the rural population which is considered to be а 
back-bone of the есопоту is a victim of several kinds of 
unemployment problems.!! However, in urban areas, labour force 
have better employment opportunities in different modern sectors 
of-the. economy: which also provide better remunerative jobs. 
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However, the rural labour force with lower level of education 
have employment opportunity in both rural and urban areas, 
although they suffer from the conditions of. under-employment or 
disguised unemployment particularly in rural areas. Therefore. the 
incidence of unemployment among rural population with low 
level of education or illiterates is much lower than the relatively 
better educated in rural areas, and also than workers in urban 
areas. 

Analysis of our sample data showed that 97 per cent rural 
labour force is engaged in employment as compared to ?8 per cent 
of urban labour force. Thus, the incidence of unemployment is only 
about 3 per cent among the rural workers as compared to 12 per 
cent among the urban workers.? This pattern of differences 
obtains not only in aggregate, but also for workers as well as for 
male and female workers separately. But at the higher level of 
education unemployment among females is somewhat higher 
(33 per cent) in rural areas than among similarly educated women 
in the urban areas (31 per cent). 


5.1.3. Differences among General Castes and SC/ST 

As mentioned earlier, the Scheduled Castes/Tribes population 
is categorised as a  socio-economically disadvantaged group. 
Therefore, special provision have been laid down to protect them 
by way of reservation policy in education and employment to 
improve their socio-economic conditions. Our findings probably 
reflect the result of these measures to the extent that a larger 
percentage of workers belonging to these castes with different 
educational attainments are in employment as compared to the 
similarly educated persons from other social groups. Thus, while 
incidence of unemployment is about 10 per cent among the 
workers from general castes, only 4 per cent of the SC/ST workers 
are unemployed. Unemployment rate among the general castes is 
lower, in fact zero, in the case of workers with upto middle level 
of education, but is 22 per cent among those, with secondary and 
12 per cent among those with higher education. Among SC/ST, 


з 5 97 per cent are employed irrespective of their educational 
evels. 


5.1.4. Differences among Income Groups 
It is expected that from extremely low income levels of 
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TABLE 5.2 


Employed as Percentage of Labour Егосе from Different Castes 


Level of Education General Castes SC/ST 
Upto Primary 100.00 96.80 
Middle 100.00 96.97 
Secondary 71.97 94.83 
Higher 87.88 94.86 

90.35 96.02 


АП Levels 
households all the available manpower is likely to participate in the 
economic processes to generate incomes so as to add something 
towards the earnings of their households. Similarly, it is also 
expected that people with low family income cannot bear the cost 
of higher education and their economic conditions force them to 
get engaged in economic activities rather than to continue their 
education. The need for income is thus usually seen as inversely 
related to the family income of the individuals.'^ On the other 
hand, the population with higher incomes do not have such 
compulsions and they can avail educational opportunities аз 
desired. They spend significantly higher duration of time in avail- 
ing education which lowers down their participation rate in labour 
force. Even after utilisation of education they occasionally devote 
higher time in search of better and more remuneration employ- 
ment opportunities. ш some cases they prefer to remain 
unemployed rather than to join low paid occupations, therefore, 
the incidence of unemployment could be higher among the labour 
force with higher incomes as compared to lower income groups. 

If we examine the inter-income group differences for each 
level of education separately, the situation becomes more confus- 
ing. For instance, all those with less than primary level of educa- 
tion from the lowest income range are employed, probably they 
could not afford to remain unemployed, but all of similarly 
educated workers from the highest PCI range are also employed. 
Workers with middle level of education are all employed in higher 
income ranges, but 17 per cent of them belonging to the lowest 
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income range are unemployed. Incidence of unemployment is 
found relatively very high in the lowest and highest PCI range 
among those with secondary education; and of those with higher 
education, incidence of unemployment is higher among the lowest 
two PCI ranges. On the while, irrespective of whatever the agggre- 
gate figures show, it js seen that better educated among the poorer 
groups have lower chances of securing employment than the 
similarly educated from the higher income groups. 

Our analysis, however, reveals that such a relationship is not 
very consistently observed except to the extent that the highest 
unemployment (11 per cent) prevails among the households in the 
highest PCI (above Rs. 6000) group. The lower proportion of 
unemployed (9 per cent) is found in the middle PCI groups 
(Rs. 3500 to Rs. 4500). In all other PCI groups unemployment 
ranges between 6 to 9 per cent and the variation is not consistenly 
related with PCI range. 


TABLE 5.3 


Employed as Percentage of Labour Force from Different 
Income Groups 


(Rs. in Thousand) 


Level of Below 1.5-2.5 2.5-3.5 3.5-4.5 4.5-6.0  6.0* 


Education 159 

Upto : 
Primary 100.00 98.85 9546 96.88 66.67 10 
Middle 83.33 100.00 100.0 100.00 100.00 10 
Secondary 69.23 88.24 87.50 95.65 92.86 6 
Higher 66.67 6471 88.00 100.00 96.30 9 
АП Levels 92.21 93.04 91.46 9780 93.62 8 


5.2. SOME OTHER ASPECTS ОЕ ACCESS ТО 
EMPLOLYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


5.2.1. Age at Searching Employment 
Generally, the age at which a person starts seeking employment 
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is seen to be directly related with the economic conditions of his 
household including the dependency ratio. The highly elastic 
demand for income among low income families compels their 
family members to join the labour force at an early age whereas 
those in higher income groups have no such economic compulsion 
and start seeking employment at a comparably higher age. 
Similarly, the age pattern for seeking employment varies with the 
parttern of educational attainments. Pepople with relatively low 
level of education enter in the labour market at lower age as 
compared to people with higher education. Thus, there is a substi- 
tutionary relationship between the educational persuits and age of 
seeking employment. И is, therefore, logical to find, as we see in 
our sample data (Table 5.4), that those with less than primary 
level of education start seeking employment at the age of 15 years 
and as we proceed to middle, secondary and higher levels of 
education, average age of entry into labour force increases to 16, 
18 and 21 years. These figures are true both for the rural and 
urban areas as well as for men and women workers. Yet, the 
average age to enter the labour market is 16 years in the rural and 
19 years in urban areas forthe reason that more of the urban 


workers enter labour market after completing higher stages of 
education. The average age to enter the labour market is the 
same (17 years) both for men and women; but while this figure is 
higher (20) for women thau for men (16 years) in urban areas, the 
women are found to enter labour force somewhat earlier than men 
in the rural areas The natare of work that women perform and 
differences in their educational levels go to explain these 
differences between the rural and urban areas. 

The proposition that the members of socio-economically 
disadvantaged groups enter labour force at an earlier age than 
others, due both to the economic compulsions and inability to 
pursue education further is well supported by our findings regard- 
ing the average age at which a SC/ST and those with lower per 
capita household income start seeking employment as compared 
to the corresponding figures for higher castes and hgiher income 
groups. Average age of SC/ST population entering the labour 
market for seeking employment is about 17 years whereas that for 
the general caste workers is 18 years. 

Whea we consider the average age at entry into labour force 
for persons from different PCI groups, a consistent positive 
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association is observed between the level of per capita income and 
the average age at which a person starts seeking employment. 


Persons from the household with PCI level of less than Rs. 


1500 


per annum start looking for employment at the average age of 
15 years, the average age at entry into the labour market increases 
as we proceed to higher level of PCI household income, so that 
those from the higher PCI level (Rs. 6000 and more) start looking 
for employment at an average age of 20 years. 


TABLE 5.5 


Average Age at Seeking Employment of Different 


Castes by Level of Education 


(Age in Years) 


Level of | General Castes SC/ST 
Education Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Upto 

Primary 14.58 15.20 14.86 14.71 15.93 15 
Middle 15.55 15.33 15.52 16.13 16.00 16 
Secondary 17.57 18.00 17.60 17.92 17.80 17 
Higher 20.43 21.28 20.61 20.59 20.83 20 
All Levels 17.72 17.22 17.60 16.67 16.61 17 


5.2.2. Waiting Period 
The concept of waiting period used by us relates to the time 


period spent іп searc: І 
the period of unemployment before getting W 


h of employment. In other words, it indicates 
ork for the first time. 


Period of waiting between discontinuing study or searching employ- 


ment and finding employmen 
hypothesis or the rationi 
hypothesis, job-seekers а 
for the best job. The rationing 


of wages, for instit 


excess supply of labour pr 
there could be extent о 
labour force with similar level of ed 


utional reasons, 


t can be explained by job search 
ng hypothesis. According to job search 
ttach a high value to shopping around 
hypothesis implies a rigid structure 


which is insensitive to the 


oduced by the educational system. Thus, 
f differentials in the waiting period of 
ucation among income groups, 
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TABLE 5.6 


Average Age at Seeking Employment at Different 
Income Groups by Level of Education 


(PCI Groups of Households) 


Level of Below 1.5-2.5 2.5-3.5 3.5-4.5 4.5-.6.0 
Education 15 


Upto 
Primary 14.64 1534 15.09 15.16 16.33 


Middle 15.25 16.00 15.90 15.57 16.25 
Secondary 17.11 17.86 17.65 18.09 17.71 
Higher 18.00 19.33 20.96 20.50 20.58 


All Levels 15.04 16.26 17.64 17.27 19.09 


sex, castes and labour force between one location to another, 
depending upon number of jobs available for different levels of 
educated labour force and number of labour force falling in 
particular educational groups. 

The analysis reveals that on an average the labour force 
devote around 6 months in search of employment and it consists 
0.61 years for males and 0.38 years for females. The highest 
duration of waiting period for employment is noticed among the 
labour force with secondary education followed by higher, middle; 
in both cases it is almost one year. Those with no or below 
primary level of education, on the other hand wait the least, say 
around 35 days, and those with middle level of education for 
about 190 days. Morse!” in his study also finds similar kinds of 
results in case of unemployment pattern before finding employment 
among different levels of educated labour force in almost all the 
developing countries. Не cites that the higher waiting period for 
employment of population with Secondary and higher education 
may be due to the increase in the stock of labour force having 
these educational levels. Turnhan!? also finds that the higher 
incidence of unemployment among secondary and higher school- 
leavers. 
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So far as the differences between the rural and urban areas are 
concerned, it can be argued that the majority of rural population 
has the opportunity to share work with their family members on 
their farms any time they are available for work whereas this 
kind of work arrangement is difficult to obtain in urban агеаз.19 
Thus, the probability of remaining unemployed before finding 
employment is higher in respect to urban population as compared 
to rural population. This is seen very clearly in the results of 
our analysis : rural worker on an average waits for about 4 
months before getting work, while an urban worker has to wait 
for about 10.5 months. The waiting period for urban workers is 
significantly higher than for rural workers at different levels of 
education, upto secondary but a college educated rural worker has 
to wait longer than a similarly educated urban worker. This is so 
because while the less educated or uneducated starts participating 
in their household activity in the rural areas soon after they leave 
school the better educated rural worker mostly goes to urban 
areas for a job where he has a disadvantage in comparison with 
the similarly educated urban job-secker. 

It is for the similar reasons we find, that : (i) waiting period 
for women is much smaller than for men; in rural areas, but much 
higher than the men in urban arcas; (ii) women with no or little 
education do not have to wait at all before starting work; but 
those with secondary or higher level of education wait for a 
period much longer than the men, in urban areas but much less 
than men in rural areas; and (iii) women with higher education 
have to wait longer than men both in rural and urban areas. Thus, 
there are clear inequalities in finding employment opportunity 
among the individuals living in different areas despite having 
similar levels of education. The most disadvantaged groups of 
population with respect of time spent under the conditions of 
unemployment before finding employment is found among rural 
population having attained higher education and urban workers 
with secondary education. 

The average waiting period for employment in relation to SC/ 
ST population is 0.49 years which is relatively less than the 
general caste population (0.61 years). Thisis partly due to the 
lack of economic capacity to wait and, therefore, the tendency 
to accept whatever job is available at the earliest; and partly due 
to the easier access to jobs due to reservation in the case of SC/ST 
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job-seekers. However, it is noticed that the waiting period of 
SC/ST population with middle and secondary education is 
comparably higher than the general caste population. It seems 
that the advantage of reservation is effective for them only with 
higher level of education; and at the lowest level of education, 
they get engaged in household or traditional activities without 
waiting for any other employment. 
TaBLE 5.8 


Average Waiting Period for Employment of Different Castes 
by Level of Education 


(in Years) 
Level of Education General Caste SC/ST 
Upto Primary 0.11 0.07 
Middle 0.30 0.81 
Secondary 0.95 1.02 
Higher 0.96 0. oe: 
0.61 0.49 


All Levels 


Thus, the protective policy of government in the share of 
employment for SC/ST population have led to the reduction in the 
duration of time spent in searching employment in the case of 
those who have availed of higher education. However, this consi- 
deration does not seem applicable for population with primary 


education. | | 
The proposition that population with low income tends to 


take up earliest available employment as they cannot afford to 
wait and remain unemployed whereas those with higher levels of 
income wait till they get employment of their choice in terms of 
status and earnings and remain *voluntarily unemployed' is 
validated by our findings The waiting period for employmeat of 
lowest PCI groups to upper PCI groups of population averages 
about 3.5 months; the period increases consistently with every 
higher PCI range and reaches about 9.5 months for those in the 
highest (Rs. 6000 and more) per capita income range. This 
relationship, is, however, not found to hold if we take different 
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levels of education separately. At the lowest (below primary) 
level of education waiting period generally rises with income 
levels, but at the middle level of education, it consistently declines 
with income levels. Therefore, it looks that a complex set of 
factors influence the waiting period at the disaggregated educa- 
tional categories. At the primary level and to some extent at the 
higher level, the waiting capacity hypothesis seems to hold while 
at the middle and to some extent, at the secondary level, the 
‘inaccessibility to jobs’ hypothesis is found valid. 


TABLE 5.9 


Average Waiting Period for Employment of Different 
Income Groups by Levels of Education 


Waiting period (in Years) and 
PCI groups of households (in Rs. '000) 


Level of Below 1.5-2.5 2.5-3.5 3.5-4.5 4.5-6.0 6.0 + 
Education 12. 


Upto 

Primary 0.06 0.12 0.14 0.03 0.33 Nil 

Middle 0.75 0.90 0.50 0.36 0.25 Nil 

Secondary 1.44 0.93 0.89 0.91 1.11 0.80 
Higher 0.75 0.75 0.73 1.23 1.00 0.92 


АП Levels 0.29 0.44 0.58 0.60 0.73 0.79 


5.3. OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN OF EMPLOYMENT 


Empirically, occupations existing in different economic 
sectors are numerous. However, the list of occupations available 
in rural areas is comparably smaller than in urban areas. From 
the point of view of the present study we have classified various 
occupations into six broad categories. Examining the occupa- 
tional pattern of different educational groups of workers, we can 
assess the extent of equality or inequality among different socio- 
economic groups in the piepportanity of similar kinds and nature 
of occupations. 
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Conceptvally, people with higher level of education can be 
considered to have opportunity of better remunerative occupa- 
tions as compared to people with low level of education. Labour 
force with similar levels of education but belonging to different 
socio-economic backgrounds do not necessarily have equal chances 
of getting similar kinds of employment. Institutional theories of 
discrimination suggest that significant differentials in the opportu- 
nity in labour market prevail due to socio-political factors like 
sex, class and race. On the other, the neo-classical theories of 
discrimination of Becker,2! Marshall? Edgeworth,? Thurow,?* 
Davis and Могга 5 highlight that the discrimination In the labour 
market is practised by employers on some rational basis. Studies 
by Freeman?6 and Kain,” suggest that discrimination in labour 
market exists sometimes because of the emergence of dominent 
groups. The employers estimate maximisation in their profit and 
act on their own interest within the existing socio-political 
arrangements while recruiting the labour force. 

In India, occupational discrimination is pronounced against 
low income groups, females and SC/ST population. The propor- 
tion of these groups of population is low in different levels of 
education and also in different occupations. However, the low- 
income groups and SC/ST population mainly participate in low- 
earning occupations because they mostly avail only elementary 
level of education. The population from this group are able to 
avail higher education are not able to take up better earning 
occupations due to their poor socio-economic background and 
their poor quality of education. Similarly, discrimination against 
women is largely a result of social values which tend to place 
them in a secondary position under the subjugation of men. 
Mobility of women is also limited which further reduces their 
participation in different occupations. А small proportion of them 
who enter the labour market for seeking employment also receive 
discriminatory treatment from employers. They are not considered 
fit for certain kinds of occupations due to notions regarding 
capacity as workers and to their efforts to minimise their costs.” 
Thus, due to one reason or another a very small proportion of 
women find employment in a few selected occupations which 
reduce their supply price not only in these occupations but also 


throughout the economy.?? 
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We find some evidence to suggest that urban born, men, 
higher castes and those with higher incomes have an edge over 
the rural born, female; lower castes and low income groups in 
obtaining employment in occupations with higher status and better 
earnings. Most people in rural areas, particularly those with little 
education, in any case are engaged in agriculture either as culti- 
vators or agricultural labourers, occupations which are vertually 
not existant in urban areas. Most urban workers without having 
secondary or higher education, on the other hand, they are also 
engaged in low status activities such as casual labourers, menial 
jobs in establishments or own account worker. Some difference, 
however, is seen between rural and urban workers at higher levels 
of education. Thus, of the urban workers with higher education, 
32 per cent are in managerial/supervisory position and 66 per cent 
in clerical positions, the corresponding figure. for rural workers 
with similar education are 29 and 57 per cent. It must be noted, 
however, that this difference is not very high suggesting, therefore, 
that higher education could be instrumental in reducing the 
occupational disadvantage of rural workers. 

As the opportunities for non-agricultural work are limited 
particularly for women in the rural areas, a much larger propor- 
tion of women than of men with low or little education аге found 
engaged in agriculture. Women workers even with secondary 
education are mostly engaged in agriculture while majority of men 
with similar education are employed in non-agricultural sector, 
as clerks and peons, etc. Among those with higher education, 
however, women seem to similar chances as men workers in 
managerial/supervisory positions. In fact, they seem to have an 
edge over male workers in managerial/supervisory positions. 
Thus, here again, as in the rural-urban comparison, higher educa- 
tion alone seems capable of effecting equality of opportunity 
among males and females. 

We find similar trends towards equalisation of occupational 
opportunities through education when we compare the SC/ST 
groups with general castes. In fact, the SC/ST groups are found 
to start getting better advantage of education even at middle and 
secondary level of education, insofar as a much higher propor- 
tion (42 per cent) of SC/ST workers with these levels of education 
are able to certain clerical jobs than workers of other caste with 
similar education (24 per cent). At the higher level of education 
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workers from both the caste groups are more or less equally 
concentrated in the supervisory and ministerial jobs. 

The equalising effect noticed between rural-urban, male- 
female and general castes— SC, ST groups, however, seem to get 
offset once we look at the occupational structure of employment 
of workers belonging to different ranges of per capita income 
households. At lower levels of education, workers from all income 
groups are more or less equally concentrated in the low status 
activities like cultivating, and casual labour, etc. With acquisition 
of secondary level of education, most workers get employment as 
employee status, but within that the proportion of low cadre 
jobs is higher among workers with low household incomes, while 
that of clerical cadres is low for them, but it steeply increases as 
we procced to higher household income levels. Workers with 
higher education, are mostly employed in ministerial and. super- 
visory categories, but the proportion of the former declines and 
that of the latter increases with increasing levels of household 


incomes. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 


We observed in the preceding chapter that there exist large 
differentials among different socio-economic groups and between 
men and women with similar educational attainment, in their 
ability to secure employment. The employment market is found 
to be biased against women, persons from lower income groups, 
scheduled castes and tribes and rural areas. Thus, persons of 
these origins are first disadvantaged in terms of access to educa- 
tion and the employment market tends to confound their dis- 
advantage further. No doubt, these disadvantaged groups start 
working at relatively early age and also face smaller duration 
of employment before entering an occupation or employment. 
That is primarily because their economic situation compels them 
to participate in employment at the earliest irrespective of the 
status and earnings of the job they take. As a result, they 
discontinue their education to enter mostly low-paid employment, 
thus reducing their life-time earnings. But even those of them 
who are able to complete their education upto a level, and to 
secure employment after that, are found to earn lower than 
similarly placed individuals from groups without their socio- 
economic disadvantage. И is to this question that we turn over 


attention in the present chapter. 


The broad hypothesis put to а i 
educational level the differentials in earnings exist against 


scheduled castes/tribes, lower income groups, femalesand rural 
inhabitants. In order to isolate the differentials due to these 
characteristics from those arising ош of age, and working expe- 
rience, an analysis has been attempted on the basis of the age- 
earning profiles of persons from different socio-economic origin 
at similar levels of education. This method of analysis has been 
used in a number of studies in the past notably by Blaug,! 


test here is that at similar 
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Hanson?, Bowen,’ Harberger,* Panchamukhi and Panchamukhi,> 
Goel,® Kothari, Chaudhari,’ Husain,” and Shrimali'? for various 
purposes like explanation of wage differentials and life time earn- 
ings and returns on various levels and types of education. How- 
ever, most of them have estimated the age-earning profiles at 
different educational levels aggregatively for general population 
as such but less attention is focussed in the assessment of differ- 
entials in earnings prevailing among different segments of popula- 
tion particularly between rural and urban areas, incomes and 
social groups and sex. Only a few studies, e.g. those by Shah 
and Srikantaih!! and Tilak 12 have examined the relative differen- 
tials in earnings among different Segments of population at 
different educational levels. 

АП the above noted studies have postulated that the earnings 
of individuals at different levels of education are mostly deter- 
mined by their age and experience. Earnings are found to be 
significantly higher in the case of individuals having higher 
educational levels and longer duration of work experience as 
compared to individuals with lower values of these variables. 
Differentials in earnings at similar level of education are postu- 
lated to reflect variations in age and working experience among 
individuals. It is also observed that initially, earning of indivi- 
duals at any level of education have the tendency to increase at a 
slower rate, then rates of growth in earnings pick-up with the 
accumulation of experience, reaches the peak, after which it 
tends to have a tendency to rise till retirement. But the tendency 
of earnings to rise is found steeper with higher educational level 
In other words, advantages in earning is of higher extent at 
higher level of education than at lower level of education, and 


also the differences in advantage widen with age, the favourable ` 
differentials of earnings continue until retirement age, though the 
widening tendency slows down after a peak level of earnings. 
Thus, beside education, the age also acts as а proxy variable for 
amount of work experience acquired and learning by doing, 
although, with diminishing effectiveness as time passes,!3 
The better educated mostly start with high earnings presum- 
ably because of larger investment in education and higher 
productive efliciency.!! Also due to their social background which 
matters in hiring policies and a generally more flexible and more 
motivated approach, the better educated adapt themselves more 
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easily to changing circumstances, derive greater benefit from work 
experience and training, act with greater initiation in problem- 
solving situation and, therefore, find themselves assuming 
supervisory responsibility more often than the less educated.!5 
Although earnings of individuals tend to increase with 
respect to an increase in their educational level and age experi- 
ence, this relationship is found to vary in its extent by sex, race, 
natural ability, employment status, occupational and geogra- 
phical location of the workers, As Blaug'® observes the distribu- 
tion of earnings from employment related to such differentiating 
factors as sex, race, natural ability, family circumstances, commu- 
nity environment and the size and sector of the employer 
establishments. Tilak found that the average earnings or life 
time earnings of women are much lower than the earnings of men 
at every educational level except at middle and higher professional 
levels of education. Similarly, he observes that the average life 
time earnings of the backward castes are much less than the non- 
backward castes; and, every increment in education leads to a 
higher rate of increment in earnings in case of the latter as 


compared to the former. 


6.1. EARNING PROFILES 


Inter-group differences in earnings are widely prevalent 
nd women, rural and urban workers, among people 
al groups and different economic status. Do 
e same pattern for each level of 
education of workers ? How do the earning diflerentials increase 
or decline among these groups with increase т educational 
levels? Does education reduce ог accentuate the initial differ- 
ences due to socio-economic background of workers? We have 
attempted to examine these questions here on the basis of data 


from our sample study. 


among mena 
from different soci 
these differences prevail in th 


6.3.1. Male-Female Differences 

A female worker with no or very little education earns about 
two-thirds of the income earned by a similarly placed male 
worker. Primary and middle level schooling tends to increase 
rather than decrease her advantage vis-a-vis а male worker. But 
once she crosses the secondary level of education, her 
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disadvantage declines and she earns only about 20 per cent less 
than her similarly educated male counterpart. 

In other words, gain in earnings with every additional stage of 
education is less in the case of women than of men in the lower 
stages of education, but it is more than that of a male worker at 
the higher stages of education. The total advantage turns out to 
be higher for women than for men, as the earnings of a women 
worker with high level of education are 483 per cent higher than 
those of a women worker with no orless than primary education; 
figure for male workers is 4:9 рег cent. Itseems that while the 
lower educational levels only perpetuate the differentials that 
already exist between males and females; higher levels of 
education tend to reduce the inequalities significantly. 


6.12. Rural-Urban Differences 


Earnings of an urban. worker are usually higher than the 
rural worker; and earnings of the educated workers also differ 
between the two areas in the same direction. But it is significant 
is note that these differences tend to get significantly reduced, 
with increasing level of education so much so that at ‘higher’ 
education level there is only a small difference (Table 6.2). Look- 
ing at the index of earnings at different educational levels with 
below primary as 100, it rises more steeply with educational level 
in rural areas than in urban areas. This tendency is observed 
equally for both the male and female workers. 

Thus, education is seen as an instrument of income equality 
between rural and urban areas. Keeping in view however, the 

' pattern of educational utilisation by rural and urban people where 
we find that the rural population is abie to avail mainly primary 
and middle education the equalising force of education is in- 
evitably weaker than could have been if educational opportunities 


and their utilisation were evenly distributed between rural and 
urban areas, 


6.1.3. Differences among General Castes and SC/ST 


Overall earnings of the scheduled castes/tribes are compara- 
tively lower than of the general caste Population. Differences 
change their pattern with different levels of education. They are 
the highest at secondary level of education, but are in fact, in 
favour of scheduled castes at higher, and significantly so, at the 
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middle level of education. It seems that the protective díscrimi- 
nation in government jobs in favour of scheduled castesis able to 
effectively ‘distort’ the traditional differences. What is furiher 
significant to note, is that the earning increments with higher 
stages of education over the base, i.e., below primary education, 
are consistently higher for SC/ST castes. However, at secondary 
education the earning indices of general castes show а higher 
increase than the SC/ST population. At all remaining educational 
levels the indices turn-up in favour of SC/ST population. 

Thus, despite an overall disparity of 37 per cent in favour of 
general castes, the average earning level of the two groups are 
similar at higher level of education. Thus, education is found to 
exert an equalising force between SC/ST and general caste popu- 
lation. It is, however, weakened by the fact that while about 37 
per cent of the general caste workers have had higher education, ; 
a similar proportion of the SC/ST workers did not even complete 
primary education and only 14 per cent of them reached ‘higher’ | 
educational level; and the earning levels of higher education аге” 
about five times that of the lowest level. Мо doubt, the SC/ST 
workers who had benefit of higher levels of education stand more : 
or less equal level with others in terms ofearnings. Thus, educa- 
tion is found to exert an equalising force between SC/ST and 


general population. . , 
It is, however, often contended that only those in the upper 


income groups amongst SC/ST are able to benefit from such 
education and use better employment opportunities. These 
benefits of the groups of SC/ST population could thus be attri-: 
buted to their sound economic situation, and are further rein- 
forced by the government's protective policy of preference and; 
reservation. Thus, it seems that the government's measures of 
equalisation in the pattern of educational utilisation and income: 
distribution among different groups of population have benefitted 
only SC/ST population which were already in sound economic ' 
position within their caste groups, and, in fact, widening the gap 
in income distribution among SC/ST and other general castes, in ; 
general. There are several studies such as the study by Field,!? 
Jallade.?? Blaug,?! Psacharopouros? also reached at the conclu- 
sion that in almost all developing countries the Government. 
policy for redistribution of income with subsidising education 
and protection in employment in favour of disadvantaged groups 
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TABLE 6.3 
Earning Profiles of Different Castes by Level of Education 


Level of General Castes SC/ST 

Education Average Index of Average Index of 
earnings earning earnings earning 

1 2 3 4 5 

Below 3156.56 100.00 3026.82 100.00 

Primary (100) (96) 

Primary 4675.17 141.11 43597.06 151.88 
(100) (98) 

Middle 6587.50 200.69 7538.33 249.05 
(100) (114) 

Secondary 8982.24 284.56 7971.89 263.38 
(100) (89) 

Higher 14540.28 460.64 14661.21 484.38 
(100) (101) 

Total 9074.28 6546.18 i 
(100) (82) 


of society have often favoured the rich segments of the specially 
categorised population and the poorer have remained poor. We, 
therefore, now examine whether the equalising force of education 
observed so far has also operated іп case of persons belong to 
households with different income levels. 


6.1.4. Differences among Income Groups 


Though education, particularly the leval and type which leads 
to substantial benefits, is required mostly by the economically 
better endowed, it is worthwhile to compare those less endowed 
but having attained the benefit as to those with símilar education, 
but better endowed, Study by Becker and Chiswick23 suggests 
that the education could be used as an instrument for reducing 
the existing imbalances of income distribution while the study of 
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Jallade?* observes that in developing countries, the rapid growth 
of education has not led to a reduction in income inequality may 
have even increased as a result of educational expansion. A study 
by Carnoy” in Mexico concludes that educational development 
has become more equal but income distribution has become un- 
equal. Further, he suggests that the education policy can onlv 
contribute to the more equal distribution of earnings when it is 
carried out in concert with an income policy. 

Thus, though the earnings of individuals correspond to their’ 
educational levels, it is difficult to assert that similar level of 
education among different income groups of population will 
certainly lead to equal amount of earning opportuntties to them. 
It is often seen that even when persons from relatively lower 
income groups manage to avail substantial level of education or 
similar to upper income groups, they do not find similar kind of 
earning opportunity due to lack af mobility, capacity to bear the 
cost of waiting, extent of higher family dependency etc. 

We observe such a situation in the analysis of our own data, 
where it is seen that for similar levels of education the earning 
levels differ widely among the workers belonging to households 
with different per capita income levels. Average earnings are 
seen to consistently increasing with PCI level at each of the five 
different educational levels of workers. At the same time, we 
also observe that increment in earning accruing due to each 
additional level of education is higher in the case of low income 
groups than of the high income groups. As a result the inter 
income group differentials in earnings are lower at higher level of 
education than at lower levels of education. 

Thus it seems that education tends to reduce inequalities in 
earnings among different income groups. The tendency is found 
to be stronger as we proceed from below primary to primary to 
secondary education, but becomes weaker as we go to higher 
levels of education. Earning differentials among income groups 
are found to be the highest at below primary level of education, 
followed by primary, ‘higher’, and secondary and are the lowest 


at middle level of education. 
6.2. AGE-EARNING PROFILES 


Besides, examining earning advantages of education for 
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different groups, as we did in the earlier sections, it is also 
interesting to see how different groups, with similar levels of 
ecucation gain in earnings with longer periods of working life. 
Taking age as the proxy for period of working life we could 
portray age earning profile of workers for this purpose, which 
also gives us an idea of the increase in life-time earnings of indi- 
viduals with given level of education, across the socio-economic 
groups. 

It isa common observation that earnings of a worker 
increase with age; the rate of increase may vary for different 
levels of education; but it can further vary, even for the same 
level of education between men and women, workers with rural 
or urban origin and among those with different socio-economic 
backgrounds. Since the effective working age is presumed to get 
terminated at the age of sixty, it is also observed that the earnings 
generally decline after that age, if some persons still continue to 
work, otherwise most people reach at the peak level of income in 
the age between 50-60 years, except those with no or little educa- 
tion. That is why we see (Appendix I) that in these two groups 
of educational levels the highest earnings are achieved in the age 
40-50 years. 

Overall in all our sample, a worker on an average attains a 
highest level of earnings which is about five times higher than the 
initial earnings. But the situation differs significantly among 
those with different educational attainments. Those with middle 
school education achieve a peak level income, three times their 
initial earnings, the figures for below primary is 3.5, for primary 
1.7, for secondary 1.8, and for higher level of education 2.3 times 
their respective initial earnings. 

Forthe purpose of our analysis, however, what is more 
important is to examine the differential gains of different socio- 
economic groups; Tural-urban, male-female, general castes, 


scheduled castes/tribes and those with varying household income 
levels, 


6.2.1. Rural-Urban Differences 


An urban worker’s index of earnings, with the initial earnings 
as the base, reaches the highest figure of 516 at any time during 
his working life. The corresponding figure for a rural worker 
is 330. These figures, however, are combined for all levels of 
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education. But the pattern is different for most of the different 
level of education, while the gains in earnings during their career 
are relatively higher for urban workers than of rural workers in 
the groups with below primary and middle levels of education, 
the rural workers score over the urban workers in the group of 
primary and higher education and also marginally in the group of 
secondary educated workers. Thus, it appears that there are 
possibilities to control the problems of existing differentials in 
incomes between rural and urban areas by way of giving secon- 
dary and higher educational opportunities to rural population. 


TABLE 6.5 
Life Time Increase in Earnings : 
Highest as Percentage of Initial 
(Rural-Urban Works) 


Level of Education Rural Urban 
Below Primary 230.88 335,39 
Primary 173.06 143.94 
Middle 281.92 328.33 
Secondary 178.75 172.82 
Higher 267.70 223.82 
АП Levels 330.19 515.62 


6.2.2. Male-Female Differences 

Analysis of. differentials in earnings of male and female 
workers reveals that an overall index of highest earnings at any 
period of working span of their life is comparatively higher in 
case of female workers than the male workers. But atthe middle 
and higher educational levels the indices of earnings are higher 
in case of male workers than the female workers. Further, the 
highest differentials in the indices of highest earnings in favour of 
females are noticed at primary level of education. 
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TABLE 6.6 


Life-Time Increase in Earnings : 
Highest as Percentage of Initial 
(Male Female) 


Level of Education Male 


Female 
Below Primary 266.77 275.81 
Primary 161.98 360.00 
Middle 313.47 118.75 
Secondary 173.54 189.42 
Higher 241.11 156.81 
АП Levels 449.42 482.93 


6.2.3. Differences among General Castes and SC/ST 

Looking at the indices of highest e 
working life of general and SC/ST wo 
SC/ST workers are much less than the w 
we examine the pattern of differentials in 
groups at different educational levels, j 


arnings at any time in 
rkers, the overall score of 
orkers of general caste. If 
earning scores of these 


ing life, but at the middle 
the earning indices are found 


our of SC/ST workers than the 
workers of general castes, However, both the groups of workers 


having Secondary education are found have equal levels of peak 
earnings in their working life. р 
Thus, the SC/ST workers who have utilised 


at least middle 
level of education receive signific 


antly better earning opportuni- 
ties than the general caste population, Although, while joining 


the employment the SC/ST population with middle and higher 
education have lower level of earnings but their earnings increase 


at higher rate than of the general caste population during their 
Working periods (Annexure IV). 
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TABLE 6.7 


Life-Time Increase in Earnings : 
Highest as Percentage of Initial 
(General Castes and SC/ST) 


Level of Education General Castes SC/ST 
Below Primary 492.97 227.70 
Primary 174.71 174.24 
Middle 238.55 368,89 
Secondary 185.49 184.95 
Higher 213.88 280,17 
All Levels 628.99 397.17 


6.2.4. Differences among Income Groups 

Further we examine the extent of differentials in life-time 
earnings among various income groups “having similar level of 
education. Taking into account the index of highest earnings of 
workers with their initial earnings as the base, we find that the 
earning index of workers with middle PCI groups (Rs. 2500-4500) 
iscomparatively higher than of the workers with other PCI 
groups. However, at different educational levels the pattern of 
earnings are different. But the pattern of earnings at different 
educational levels; in the groups of educational levels of below 
primary; primary and middle, the earning indices of workers 
with below Rs. 2500 PCI groups are higher than the remaining 
income group (Rs. 2500-4500) score better than the other income 
groups at secondary and higher educational levels. The earning 
scores of highest PCI groups are noticed almost at lower extent 
in all the educational levels. 

Extent of differentials in peak earnings at any stage of work- 
ing life of workersis higher at the level of below primary educa- 
tion followed by at primary level. At the same time, the gaps in 
earning indices starts declining at subsequent levels of education 
among workers. Further, at the initial period of working life, 
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TABLE 6.8 


Life-Time Increase in Earnings : 
Highest as Percentage of Initial 
(Different Income Groups) 


Level of Education PCI of Households (іп "000 Rs.) 


Below 2.5 2.5—4.5 4.5 and above 
Below Primary 294.27 206.97 86.00 
Primary 208.44 188.37 91.00 
Middle 320.00 261.69 182.37 
Secondary 187.94 189.94 110.07 
Higher 215.91 275.93 241.10 


АП Levels 346.38 347.20 199.97 


the workers with lower PCI groups are found getting relatively 
ower earnings than the workers with middle and higher PCI 
groups in all the educational levels. But their earning indices 
increase at faster rates than the workers of middle and higher PCI 
groups in majority of educational levels. The increments in 
earnings with age, of different PCI groups of workers vary only 
marginal. Thus, we can conclude that if the educational opportu- 
nities could be given equitably to different income groups of 
population, the gaps in income distribution could be reduced; as 
we noticed that workers with lower levels of PCI groups get the 
similar advantage in earnings as these in higher income groups, 
at secondary and higher educational levels, and their peak earning 
indices are substantially higher than the workers of middle and 
higher PCI groups. 
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CHAPTER УП 


CONCLUSION 


7.1. THE PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVE 


The contribution of education has been well recognised in 
increasing the cognitive abilities, technical skill and knowledge, 
productive skill, and mobility in different occupations and geo- 
graphical areas among human resources, and thus in increasing 
contribution of human resources in the process of economic 
development and their personal incomes as well. Imperical analysis 
carried out during past also suggests that imparting education 
among the individuals who owned little or no assets could be an 
important instrument for reducing the existing levels of inequalities 
in the pattern of income distribution among the group of popula- 
tion with different origins. 

In view of the significant relationships between the extent of 
educational development and the level and pace of economic 
development, expenditure on education is viewed as investment in 
human capital. To a large extent, rising investment in education 
is associated with the increasing demand for qualified man power 
for economic development in different countries. Today, rapid 
ostly possible through technological 
nomic activities which increase the 
e demand for education also rises for 
achieving equalisation in the pattern of income distribution and 
consumption pattern among different groups of the population in 
the society. The increase in educational expenditure in India in 
recent years is understandably related to a large extent, to the 
social pressure for more educational opportunities particularly for 
the disadvantaged socio-economic groups of population, These 


economic development is m 
changes in the different eco 
demand for education. Th 
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social pressures embody not only desire for education purely con- 
sidered as education but more significantly, the economic calcula- 
tions of the relationship between education and higher income. 
Thus, a larger magnitude of investment in educational develop- 
ment is required both for the nceds of economic development and 
the welfare considerations particularly for the socio-economically 
disadvantaged groups of population, 

Recognising education as an important instrument for 
improvement in socio-economic conditions for bringing about a 
reduction in income inequalities, a great significance is attached to 
the expansion and development of different levels of educational 
facilities. Besides, subsidised educational opportunities are а,50 
provided for the socio-economically disadvantage groups of 
population. Inequality in income distribution itself impedes the 
role of education in reducing them as educational opportunities 
get only unequally utilised by different socio-economic groups. 

The primary objective of our study has been to examine the 
extent of differentials in the Provision, utilisation and benctits of 
different levels of educational facilities between rural and urban 
Population, between men and women between socially depressed 
and upper castes and among people with different economic con- 
dition, An assessment has been carried out to examine the level 
anc pace at which education increases or reduces the differentials 
of status and level of employment and earning opportunities 
among these different population groups. 

We now recapitulate the main findings of our analysis іп this 
Chapter with a view to drawing certain conclusions and implica- 
tions about the role of education in reducing the existing differen- 


tials in the pattern of income distribution among different groups 
of population. 


7.2. EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Ап unpredented expansion of educ. 


levels has taken place in the country in the post-Independe. ce 
period. Still large differentials are found to exist between urban 
and rural areas. Further, the highest expansion has t 
witli respect to higher education fol 
and primary level of education, 


‘ational facilities at different 


aken place 
lowed by middle, secondary 
Educational facilities їп relation 
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to population, measured by number of institutions per lakh of 
population, have also increased tremendously during thís period, 
but higher in rural than in urban areas. But, the student-teacher 
ratio has been increasing at different educational levels, indicating 
a decline in quality of education. 

It is significant to note that the expansion of different levels of 
educational institutions has been higher in rural areas than in 
urban areas. However, the facilities for higher education are still, 
by and large, confined in urban areas. Thus, in terms of number 
of institutions per lakh of population, the school level educational 
institutions have increased faster in rural areas than in urban areas 
while the expansion of higher educational institutions is much 
more rapid in urban areas than in rural areas. The State of U.P. 
has made more significant progress in providing school level edu- 
cational facilities than is observed for the country on an average 
reduction in population to institution ratio has been faster in 
primary education and rates of expansion of middle and secondary 
educational facilities have been higher in the State than in the 
country as a whole. а 

So far as the differences т the educational facilities for men 
and women are concerned, no separate institutions exist at present 
for boys and girls. It is, however, noted that the institutions for 
middle and higher levels of education have increased faster in 
number for women as compared to those for men. Yet relative 
differential facilities in terms of the number of institutions per 
lakh of population are higher for men than for women. 

The qualitative indicators of educational facilities such as 
student-teacher ratios are found to be higher for women than for 
men atallthe stages of education. Increase in student-teacher 
ratio for men has been higher than for women in primary and 
middle levels of education in India as a whole, while in Uttar 
Pradesh the ratio has increased faster for women than for men in 
all the levels of education except in higher education. 

Further, examining the pattern of distances to the different 
levels of educational facilities it was revealed that although the 
significant progress has been achieved in providing the facilities 
for primary and middle level education in rural areas, and the 
rural people get these facilities covering the distance of about one 
km. for the secondary and higher level educational facilities, they 
have to travel a distance of 5 kms. and 19 kms. respectively as 
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these facilities are mainly available in urban areas. 
7.3. UTILISATION OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The enrolment rates of both men and women have increased 
considerably since 1950-51 at different levels of education. Yet the 
enrolment rates at different levels of education continue to be 
significantly higher in case of men than of women throughout the 
period. It is noted that enrolment rates both for men and women 
at different levels of education have increased at a higher pace 
in U.P. as compared to the country as a whole during the period 
since 1950-51. 

Enrolment rates as significantly higher for men (62.37 per 
cent) than for women (48.38 per cent). And these differences 
increase consistently in favour of men as we proceed from primary 
to middle, secondary and higher levels of education. Further, the 
enrolment rates are very much higher both for men and women in 
urban areas as compared to the rural areas, and these differentials 
increase with higher levels of education. Overall, women are found 
availing mainly the facility of school level education while; only 
13.45 per cent of them as against 26.59 per cent of men of the 
relevant age-group are enrolled at higher educational level. 

Population belonging to Scheduled Castes is found participat- 
ing in different levels of educational system to a relatively smaller 
extent than the general castes groups of population. These diffe- 
rences become more marked as we proceed from lower to higher 
age groups, corresponding to higher levels of education. Overall, 
the enrolment rate of SC/ST population in the age-group 6-23 is 
48 per cent as against 66 per cent of general caste population. But 
in the age-group 16-18 the SC/ST enrolment rate is 55 per cent 
against 77 per cent of other castes and in 19-23 age-group the 
former is 9.5 per cent and the latter 32 per cent. 

Relating enrolment rates with household income the analysis 
revealed that the enrolment rates increase with the income ranges 
both in rural as well as in urban areas, however, the differences in 
enrolment rates between the lowest and highest income groups are 
comparatively much higher in rural areas than in urban areas. 
Further, the effect of income level on utilisation of educational 
opportunities, in terms of enrolment is more prominent in case of 
women as compared to men. The drop-outs from the systems of 
primary and middle level education are invariably higher among 
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rural population than urban population. But at secondary level 
of education the drop-out rates are similar between rural and 
urban segments. Of the population enrolled initially at primary 
level only 12 per cent from rural against 42 per cent from urban 
areas reach the stage of higher education. 

The drop-out rates are found comparatively lower among girls 
than among boys, in the middle and secondary level while the 
reverse is the situation at the primary and higher level. 32 per cent 
of women as against 30 per cent of men, of those initially enrolled 
in primary education, are found to reach the stage of higher edu- 
cation. The proportion of those enrolled in Class I, reaching upto 
the stage of higher education is found much less in rural areas 
(12 per cent) as compared to urban areas (42 per cent). Dropouts 
at the pre-primary and post-secondary levels show similar extent 
both in rural and urban areas but the incidence of drop-outs is much 
higher in the rural than in the urban areas at the post-primary 
and pre secondary level of education. 

Drop out rates among SC/ST groups are significantly higher 
than among the general caste groups of population in all the edu- 
cationallevels and income groups. Around 39 per cent from 
general caste and 19 per cent from SC/ST groups, from amongst 
those.initially enrolled in primary schools are able to avail the 
facility of higher education. However, the differentials in drop- 
out rates narrow down as we proceed from primary to middle and 
secondary level of education. Further, the PCI levels of individual 
family is found negatively related with their rates of drop-out of 
SC/ST and general caste population. But, the differentials are 
higher in favour of general caste in case of both men and women. 
The differentials decline as we proceed from primary to middle 
and secondary education; but drop-out are higher in case of 


women than men in higher education. 


7.4. EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Overall unemployment rate among women in our sample was 
12.28 per cent which was significantly higher than among men 
(5.57 рег cent). The highest rate of unemployment was found 
among the people with secondary education (15.57 per cent) 
followed by graduates as post-graduates (9.47 percent) The 
incidence of unemployment is about 3 per cent among rural 
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workers as compared to 12 per cent among urban workers. This 
pattern of differences obtains not only in aggregate but also for 
male and female workers separately. But at higher levels of 
education unemployment among females is somewhat higher 
(33 per cent) in rural areas than among similarly educated women 
in urban areas (31 per cent). Similarly, the unemployment rate of 
rural men with secondary and higher education is found higher 
than their urban counterparts while the extent of unemployment 
among rural men with below middle education is found lower than 
among the urban men. 

Unemployment rates among general caste population (9.65 per 
cent) is significantly higher than the SC/ST groups of population 
(3.98 per cent). However, the unemployment rate among SC/ST 
population with less than middle level of education is higher than 
general caste population. 

The unemployment rates among the population with highest 
income groups (11.11 per cent) is comparatively higher than in 
lowest income groups (7.79 per cent). However, the lowest rate of 
unemployment (2.20 per cent) is noticed among the population 
with middle level of per capita income groups (Rs.3500-4500). 
Among the population with higher educational levels, the un- 
employment rate is higher at lower PCI (below Rs. 2500) groups 
than the relatively higher PCI groups. 

The average age at seeking employment was found 17 years 
for both men and women, however, the age at seeking employment 
for urban men (18.35 years) as well as women (20.38 years) is 
found to be relatively higher than rural men (16.16 years) and 
women (15.96 years). Rural men with secondary and higher edu- 
cational level are found to start seeking employment at a higher 
age than the urban men with similar educational attainments. 
Average age at seeking employment increases, as expected with the 
increase in educational levels, 

The average age of SC/ST population at entering the labour 
market is somewhat lower (16.66 years) than the general caste 
population (17.60 years) But, if we analyse the age components 
according to educational levels, the average age of SC/ST popula- 
tion is found to be relatively higher than the general caste popula- 
tion at different levels of education. This is because the propor- 


tion of general caste population with higher education is much 
higher than SC/ST groups of population. 
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Further, the analysis revealed that there is a consistently 
positive relationship between the income levels of individuals and 
their age at seeking employment. The average age at seeking 
employment between lowest and highest income groups vary from 
15 to 20 years. 

Analysing the duration of waiting period before getting 
employment, we found the waiting period for men (0.61 years) 
to be relatively higher than for women (0.38 years). The highest 
duration of waiting period (unemployment) is observed among 
those with secondary education (098 years) followed by those 
with higher (0.94 years), middle (0.59 years) and below primary 
education (0.09 years). Waiting peried for rural population 
(0.32 years) is much lower than that for the urban groups of 
population (0.88 years). However, among those with higher educa- 
tion, those from rural areas are found waiting for longer duration 
than those from urban areas, before getting employment. 

The average waiting period for employment in the case of 
SC/ST population is (0.49 years) found comparatively lower than 
for the general caste population (0.61 years). However, the 
waiting period for general caste population is lower than for 
SC/ST, in the case of those with middle and secondary education. 
At higher educational level, the general caste job-seekers wait for 
0.96 years and SC/ST job-seekers (0.85 years) before securing 
employment. The protective policy of government in favour of 
SC/ST in providing employment opportunities seem to have led to 
the reduction in their duration of time spent in searching employ- 
ment particularly in case of individuals who have attained higher 


education. 


A consistent positive relationship was observed between the 


per capita income levels of households and the waitting period for 


employment among their members. However, this relationship 
becomes weak if the analysis is carried out for different educational 


levels of job-seekers. 


Comparing the relative position of rural and urban workers in 


the occupational pattern of employment it is observed that most 
people in rural areas particularly those with little education, in 
any case are engaged in agriculture and the urban workers without 
having secondary and higher education are mainly engaged in low 
status activities such as casual labourers, menial jobs in establish- 
ments or own account workers. Of the workers with higher 
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education in urban areas, 32 per cent are in managerial/ 
supervisory and 66 per cent in clerical position, the corresponding 
figures for rural workers with similar education are 29 and 57 per 
t 

A much larger proportion of women than men with below 
middle level of education are found engaged in agriculture and 
low paid occupations. Even the women with secondary educa- 
tion are- mostly engaged in agriculture (56 per cent) while 
majority of men with similar education are employed in lower 
cadre occupations (39 per cent), although the concentration in 
ministerial occupations of women (33 per cent) is found compara- 
tively higher than that of men (30 per cent). Accordingly, the 
higher proportion of women (38 per cent) than men (30 per cent) 
with higher education are found engaged in 
visory occupations. However, in ministerial 
proportion of male workers (65 per cent) is sl 
compared to women (63 per cent). 

The SC/ST groups are found to start getting better advantage 
of education than the general caste groups; even at middle and 
secondary level of education, in so far as a much higher propor- 
tion (42 per cent) of SC/ST workers with these levels of education 
are able to obtain clerical jobs than workers with other castes 
(24 per cent) with similar education. At the higher level of 
education workers from both the caste 
equally concentrated in the managerial 

Further, at lower 

income groups are more 


managerial/super- 
occupations the 
ightly higher as 


groups are more or less 
and ministerial jobs. 
levels of education, workers from all 


or less equally concentrated in the low 
status occupations. With secondary level of education, most 


workers get employment as employee status, but within that the 
proportion of low cadre jobs is higher among workers with low 
household incomes, but it steeply increases as 


we proceed to 
higher household income levels. 


Workers with higher education 
are mostly employed in ministerial and managerial categories but 
the proportion of former declines and that of the latter increases 
with increasing levels of households incomes. 


7.5. EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 


Our analysis corroborates the common observations that the 
average earnings of both men and women rise with the increase 
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in their educational levels; and, the earnings of women at different 
educational levels are lower as compared to their male counter- 
parts. The impact of different levels of education, is, however, 
found to be different among men and women. Men gain more 
than women from the primary and midd'e level of education, but 
women score over men in the gains in earnings from secondary 
and higher levels of education. The male-female earning diffe- 
rentials widen as we proceed from no or below primary education 
to primary and middle level of education, but they tend to 
decline with secondary and higher levels of education. 

The earnings of rural population are comparably less than 
their urban counterparts at different educational levels but these 
differentials tend to get reduced with increasing levels of educa- 
tion. And also, the incremental earnings due to higher education 
are higher for rural population than the urban populaticn. Thus 
education, particularly higher education tends to equalise rural 
urban earning differentials. 

The earnings of SC/ST workers are generally lower than the 
workers from other castes, but the increments in earnings at 
higher educational levels are found higher in case of SC/ST than 
the general caste groups of workers. Thus, despite an overall 
disparity of 37 per cent in favour of general castes the average 
earning level of both the groups are similar at higher educational 
level. 
Further we found that at similar levels of education the 
earning levels differ widely among the workers belonging to house- 
holds with different per capita income levels. Average earnings 
increase with PCI levels at each educational levels, but incre- 
mental earning from each additional level of education is higher 
in case of low income groups than the relatively high income 


groups. 
Examining the age-earning pro 
that index of highest earnings at any time of working life, is 
much higher at 516 in the case of urban workers than of rural 
workers (330). The gains in earnings during their career are 
relatively higher for urban workers than of rural workers, parti- 
cularly, if they are with below primary and middle levels of 
education, but the highest life time earning of rural workers are 
higher than the urban workers in the group of those with primary 


and higher education. 


files of workers, it is observed 
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The advantage in earnings due to education turns out to be 
higher for women than for men. The earnings of women with 
higher level of education are about five times higher than those of 
the women workers with no ог less than primary education. The 
index of earnings of male workers with higher education with the 
lowest educational level аз the base is 409. The indices of peak 
earning at any period of working life is noticed higher in favour 
of male workers than female workers at below middle levels of 
education while the benefit of earnings їп favour of women are 
registered to be comparatively higher than their female counter- 
parts at secondary and higher levels of education. Thus, it seems 
that while the lower level of education only perpetuate «ће differ- 
entials that already exist between men and women and higher 
level of education tend to bring an equality among sexes. 


7.6. EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC EQUALITY : 
AN OVERALL ASSESSMENT 


Let us now attempt an assessment of the overall impact of 
education on the economic opportunities of individuals in different 
groups of population. In final analysis, the economic оррог- 
tunities or benefits of education would manifest themselves in 
the income gains of the individuals. But in order that different 
groups of individuals derive these gains that flow from education, 
equally, they should have had similar access to education and 
similar probability of securing employment after having acquired 
а given level of education. To the extent, those otherwise 
socio-economically disadvantaged have better differential access 
to education and employment than the advantaged ones, 
education acts as an instrument of economic equality. But if the 
disadvantaged also tend to avail of educational opportunities to а 
smaller extent, and even after attaining education are relatively 
worse off in terms of access to jobs and particularly, better paid 
jobs or then tend to be paid lower even in similar jobs, education 
would tend to perpetuate the existing economic inequalities. 

We have attempted to measure the differences in opportu- 
nities to individuals from different groups—rural and urban, 
men and women, general and scheduled castes and different 
income groups, at each stage of the chain of the education— 
economic gains causation —educational facilities, their availment 
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in terms of enrolment and retention in the educational system, 
employment market and earnings. The results are already 
summarised for each of those stages in preceding paragraphs. We 
attempt now to aggregate the differential disadvantages and 
advantages of different groups in order to get an overall measure 
of the equalising and inequalising effects of education. This 
exercise is, however, attempted without accounting for differen- 
ces in educational facilities that may exist for different groups. 
Also, it has not been attempted for different levels of education. 
Between rural and urban areas, the pattern of differences at 
differeat stages were found against the rural areas, though in the 
stage of securing employment rural areas had an edge over urban 
The relative position of rural population, taking that of 


areas, 
at each stage stood as follows : 


urban population as 100, 


TABLE 7.1 


of Rural Population in Gains from Education 


Disadvantage 


—————— — = 


Stage Rural Index 


(Urban 100) 


1. Availment of Educational 


Facilities 51 
(a) enrolment 73 
(b) retention 29 
II. Labour Market (Success in : 
Securing Employment) 110 
III. Earnings 49 
— а — - = < 3 — > 


Cumulative Index 


In a broad sense it could be concluded that the economic 
gains of education ofanaverage rural person are only 27 per 
cent of that of an average urban person. To the extent, this gap 
is higher even than the average income differentials between rural 
and urban areas, education has proved an instrument of accentua- 


ting inequalities between the rural and urban areas. 
On a similar basis, when we look at the differences between 
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men and women we find that women are not very much disadvan- 
taged insofar as the availment of educational facilities and 
securing employment is concerned, but seem to be highly dis- 
advantaged in terms of earnings. Itis for this reason that the 


economic gains of women from education are only around one- 
half of those derived by men. 


TABLE 7.2 


Disadvantage of Women in Gains from Education 


Stage Index 
(Майе = 100) 
1. Availment of Educational 
Facilities 94 
(a) enrolment 77 
(b) retention 110 


II. Labour Market (Success in 


Securing Employment) 95 
Ш. Earnings 55 


Cumulative Index 49 


The Scheduled Caste population has a slight advantage over 
other groups in Securing employment and a disadvantage of about 
15 per cent in earnings. With also about 15 per cent dis- 
advantage in enrolment, they may not have been very much worse 
off, if they did not have a Very high drop.out rate, and thus a 
significant (about 40%) disadvantage in the availment of educa- 
tional facilities; Asa cumulative result of these processes, the 
gains of scheduled castes from education are only 46 per cent of 
those derived by the people belonging to higher castes. 

Inequalities in gains from education are found to be sharper 
among the individuals belonging to different economic status 
indicated by their Per capita household income levels. The 
differences are seen to arise mainly because of the highly dis- 
advantaged position of the low income groups in relation іо their 
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TABLE 7.3 


Disadvantage of Scheduled Castes in Gains from Education 


Stage Index tana 
(General Castes— 100). 


I. Availment of Educational 


Facilities 60 
(a) enrolment 73 
(b) retention 47 
II. Labour Market (Success in 
Securing Employment) 107 
ПІ. Earnings 72 
Cumulative Index 22000046 Е. 


capacity to retain the enrolled persons from their households in 
the educational system and their access to jobs with relatively 
higher earnings. Іп respect of enrolment rates and access to 
employment opportunities of. any kind, they are not so badly 
placed, in fact, the probability of getting into employment on 
our market issimilar, if not higher, for the low 
income groups as in the case ofthe high income groups. Taking 
the figures for the highest PCI group (Rs. 6000 and above) as 100, 
the income gains from education of the lowest per capita income 
group (below Rs. 1500) is only 5, but it increases consistently 
with every higher PCI grcup to 16, 37, 43 and 82 per cent of 
that obtained by the individuals with Rs. 6600 or more per 
capita household income per annum. 


Thus, it appears that the over 
economic conditions has been inequitable. The combined effect 


of the differential access to educational facilities both in terms of 
availability and capacity for enrolment and retention, differential 
access to employment opportunities and earnings differentials due 
to personal and socio-economic characteristics, is that rural-based 
persons, women, scheduled castes and low income groups gain 
much smaller economic advantage from education than the 
urban-based, men, highest castes and those with relatively higher 


incomes, 


entering the lab 


all impact of education on 
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TABLE 7.4 


Gains from Education by Income Groups 


Indices with group 6— 100 


Annual Per Capita Stage I Average м _ Stage Соти- 
Income Group "(a Ф) lI П lative 
е Index 
1. Below Rs. 1500 48 5 27 103 18 5 
2. Rs. 1500-2500 72 18 45 105 34 16 
3. 2500-3500 84 44 64 102 56 37 
4. 3500-4500 83 53 68 110 58 43 
5. 4500-6000 97 92 95 105 82 82 
6. 6000 and above 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Two important caveats, however, need (0 be added to this 
rather negative conclusion on the role 
economic opportunities, First, whethe 
instrument of equality or inequality w 
distribution of €conomic gains of едис 
equal than the initial distribution 
groups. If the share of economic 
though smaller in case of the disadva. 
their share in income 
towards equalising eco 
able pattern of distrib 
findings do not necess 


of education in equalising 
r education is acting as an 
ould depend on whether the 
ation is less or more un- 
of income among different 
gains from education, even 
ntaged groups, is more than 
and wealth, education would have acted 


crimination in employment exists. 

Secondly, different levels of education are found to have 
differential implications for equality. Education upto the middle 
level (eight years of schooling), howsoever important for 
universalisation of literacy and education, has little impact on 
economic equality, if at all, it is found to have ап inequalising 
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effect. But secondary and higher levels of education are definitely 
found to tilt the balance in favour of the socio-economically 
depressed groups like scheduled castes and women. ЈЕ is, there- 
fore, safe to conclude that while at the present stage of educa- 
tional development, equalising role of education may be insigni- 
ficant, or even sometimes negative, education will certainly play 
an effective role in equalisation of economic opportunity in its 
next stage of development when higher levels of education 
became more accessible to а larger proportion of rural people, 
women, those belonging to scheduled castes and from lower 


income groups. 
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